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Example the Most A good way to secure right conduct 
Potent Teaching jn one’s children, or pupils, or ser- 


vants, is by setting them a good example. Old 
Quarles said : “ If a prince expects virtuous subjects, 
let his subjects have a virtuous prince.” “ Like 
master, like man,” is a proverb of the ages. ‘“ What 
a teacher ig seven days in the week has more to do 
with giving a lesson to his pupils than what he says 
one day in the week.” If you want followers in the 
right way, you must be a leader in the right way. 
“Come after me” is a more potent call than “ Walk 
in the way that I tell you is the right one.” Exhor- 
tation is of little worth without example. 


B. 

Which Way are A man’s spiritual condition is de- 
_ you Moving? termined, not so much by where he 
is as by the direction in which he is moving. He 
whose face is set toward God and the eternal life, 





though he be still a great way off, is in a better case 
than many a man who has had a larger experience of 
redeeming grace, but is making little or no progress 
toward a fuller experience of it. To be “side- 
tracked” from the way of life, no matter how near to 
your final destination, is a miserable situation. If 
your conversion and sanctification are not growing 
in you, what are they worth to you? Other things 
are sure to grow while these stand still, and thus 
they come to count for less and less in the sum total 
of your life. To grow in grace is the only way to be 


gracious. 
~ 
Receiving There is such a thing as generosity 
Generously 


in receiving, as well as in giving. 
When any one does a generous deed or kindly act for 
another, it is perfectly proper for him To enjoy the 
evidences of that other’s consciousness of being bene- 
fited or pleased. But when a gift is accepted in a 
matter-of-course way, the receiver is ungeneroys in 
that he refuses to give all that under the circum- 
stances he has the power to give,—the evidence of 
appreciation and gratitude fur what has been done in 
his behalf. It is true we should not refuse to be kind 
and generous ‘Secause our gifts are indifferently ac- 
knowledged. We must do what we ought to do, with- 
out making that doing hang upon the probable 
attitude of the beneficiary. But none the less is ita 
duty on the part of the beneficiary to be generous 
and kind in so manifesting his appreciation of what 
has been done for him as to give his benefactor all 
that just gratification and pleasure which he may 


. properly expect. 


a 


To be always moderate is to be often 
in peril. The maxim “ There is 
moderation in all things” must itself be applied in 
moderation. When one is lazy or inert, he takes 
refuge in the praise of moderation ; when he is afraid to 
go forward, he cries “ Moderation.” A distinguished 
American orator said that the steps of progress had 
always been from scaffold to scaffold. There are 
times when moderation is wise, and times when it is 
foolish ; there are times when it is life, and times 
when it is death. Renan found it profitable to spend 
“an entire morning deciding between two adjectives.” 
He was immoderate in his estimate of the value of 
such a choice. But there are times in a man’s life 
when such a deciding fixes a destiny. Moderation 
may be death. At such times one must be ex- 
treme if he would be at all. God and Satan are the 
two extremes of good and evil. Every one must 
decide for one or the other of these extremes in de- 
ciding whose he will be and whom he will serve. 


Immoderate 
in Moderation 


—— 


Sacrifices We sacrifice a thing when we turn 

not Always Herd it to God’s service. We depart 
greatly from Scripture and from truth when we think 
of sacrifice as necessarily connected with suffering. 
We can make our suffering a sacrifice, but we can 
make our gladdest things a sacrifice just as truly. 
The Bible speaks of sacrifices of praise and of joy and 
of thanksgiving as often and as clearly as of sacri- 
fices of a broken heart and of a contrite spirit. Canon 
Westcott, in commenting on the Scripture idea of sac- 
rifice, said : “ Language cannot offer a more impres- 


sive éxample of moral degeneration in words than the 
popular connection of loss and suffering with that 
which is divine service.’ The man or woman who 
goes to a concert, the boy or girl who slides down hill, 
mindful in that simple thing of the good gifts of God 
in harmonies and hillsides, and rejoicing to get and to 
give all possible good, offers an acceptable sacrifice 
unto God. It is not only when we refuse a ques- 
tionable thing that we sacrifice to God; when we 
receive and praise God for a good thing we sacrifice 
as truly. Sacrifice is not only in the spirit of self- 
renunciation, it is also in the spirit of right reception. 
Not the man who renounced the one talent, but the 
man who used the five, made a sacrifice. We do not 
have to wait until we do something hard and sad in 
order to sacrifice. . 


CD 


Days of Grace 


p**s of grace are a portion of time granted or 

allowed as a favor, beyond what strict justice 
would demand. In this, sense, grace stands over 
against justice, even though specific laws are framed 
to include customary or conventional allowances of 
favor. A time-honored custom in commercial trans- 
actions has allowed three days of grace for the pay- 
ment of a promissory note or a bill of exchange, 
thereby giving to the debtor three days for the pay- 
ment of his debt, beyond the time specified in his 
promise to pay. This period of grace, or favor, has 
come to be recognized in statutory law in the com- 
putation of the time for the legal date of payment for 
a note or bill of exchange, and interest for the three 
extra days is paid as a matter of course ; so that what 
are called “three days of grace” are simply an 
authorized extension of the time for payment, with- 
ou; any special gain to the debtor, or favor on the 
part of the creditor. 

Because these days of grace are apparently a use- 
less form, the commercial community has clamored 
for their abolition, and various legislative bodies 
have first limited their application, and then wiped 
their very letter from the statute-books. As state 
after state of the American Union has come into the 
line of progress in this matter, the question has been 
raised in many a mind as to the origin and’ supposed 
meaning of the custom which is thus dying out in the 
march of social progress. A favorite mode of expla- 
nation is that it is an old English practice, that never 
had any good reason for it, but that has been adhered 
to because of a natural conservatism in the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

Few seem to realize that its basis is a custom 
older than the English nation, going back to primi- 
tive days, and having its roots in a moral sense 
that brought primeval man to see that his fellow- 
man, as a child with himself of a common Father, 
must be treated with grace, in tempering the de- 
mands of strict justice, and that at least three days 
should be granted to one in peril or stress, before the 
severity of the claim of one to whom he was indebted 
was pressed upon him. Yet this is the simple truth 
as to the origin of the “ days of grace.” 

It is true that in old English law three days were 


granted by the courts for delay of the defendant in ‘ 
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appearing for a trial of his case ; but this was by no 
means the origin of the days of grace, it was merely 
an illustration of them. In Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, Austria, Holland, Sweden, 
and Russia, as also in North avd South America, 
days of grace were recognized by the laws as a 
matter of course,—always as many as three days, and 
sometimes more. 

In the primitive Oriental world a stranger was 
privileged to remain for three days as a guest in 
any home he entered. He could not be refused 
shelter or food during those days of grace. Even 
though he were an enemy, or one against whom a 
brother’s blood cried out for vengeance, those days of 
grace protected him until their expiration. This was 
the sacred law of custom, not only among Semites, 
but among Aryans and Mongols. Survivals of this 
law are still found in the practices of the common 
people in Syria, Arabia, Egypt, India, Persia, Tar- 
tary, Thibet, China, Japan, Equatorial aad Southern 
Africa, and the islands of the Pacific. The basis of 
the custom is not any mere social need, but is a 
God-given principle, which concedes favor to one of 
God’s creatures beyond his rights in the sphere of 
justice. It is primarily of grace, not of nature or of 
law. 

So deeply rooted in the primitive mind is this idea 
of man’s being entitled to three days of grace, when 
called to render account of his conduct, or of any 
trust committed to him, that it is a common belief in 
the East to-day that the spirit of a man must be 
allowed this period before leaving his body at the 
time of death. Although they are accustomed to 
bury a body soon after death, in the East, they usually 
leave the tomb open until the third day has passed, 
or they go at the close of three days to open it again, 
in case it has been closed, so that the spirit may have 
free egress. Up to that time, resuscitation is deemed 
a possibility ; but then decomposition is supposed to 
take place, as the spirit has finally departed. 

It was in view of this popular belief that the sisters 


» of Lazarus, at Bethany, in the Bible narrative, lost 


all hope for their brother when the third day had 
passed after his death, and Jesus had not made his 
appearance for his restoration. When finally Jesus 
came to the tomb, and asked that the stone be taken 
from its entrance, Martha suggested that it was now 
too late for help, as Lazarus had “been dead four 
days,” and so corruption had already commenced. 
Her thought evidently was that during the three 


*~ days of grace for her brother's spirit he might have 


been raised from the grave, but now it was too late. 

On the third day after the burial of Jesus the 
women came to anoint his body, according to cus- 
tom; but he had already risen from the dead. It 
was needful that he should not remain in the grave 
more than three days, in view of the popular belief 
that the final dissolution of the body took place at 
the end of that time. The time of the resurrection is 
distinctly declared to have been a fulfilment of the 
prophecy of David, that the Christ should not be left 
in Hades, nor his flesh should see corruption. 

Survivals of this primitive belief that the spirit of 
man, as the guest of the body, is entitled to the three 
days of grace in its time of departure after due notifi- 
cation, are common in the United Stetes. Even in 
staid, matter-of-fact New England there are neighbor- 
hoods where it would be deemed highly improper to 
bury a body before the three days after death have 
passed, while a window or an outside door is left open 
meantime for the egress of the spirit if it should desire 
todepart earlier. Nor is New England unlike the rest 
of the civilived world in this particular. Emanuel 
Swedenborg affirmed it as a truth, that the spirit had 
three days in which to depart from the body after 
death. 

Days of grace are a suggestion of God’s loving 
heart, rather than of man’s hard nature. It is to be 
hoped that, while the moderif commercial spirit re- 
quires that they be done away with in the payment 

‘of promissory notes, it will not be thought that God’s 
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eternal love is limited by the requirements of earthly 
money-changers. Every one of us can cry out with 
David in his hour of extremity: “I am in a great 
strait: let us fall now into the hand of the Lord; 
for his mercies are great: and let me not fall into 
the hand of man.” 





ZS». NOTES ONansSSe 


“OPEN LETTERS 


Interest among Christians in the cus- 
toms and views of modern Jews was, 
perhaps, never as great or as general 
as at the present time. And this is an indication of the 
better spirit prevailing among all devout worshipers of 
the one God and Father of all. A Congregational pas- 
tor in Nebraska has this to ask about modern Jewish 
sacrifices : 


Sacrifices among 
Modern Jews 


Respecting “ sacrifices by the Jews,” spoken of in a recent 
issue of your paper, I suggest that they have not altogether 
ceased. I have known of a Jew in a Western town who every 
Day of Atonement sacrificed a chicken for each member of the 
family. I understand this to be the regular custom of the 
orthodox Jew. The fowls are then given to the poor, or, if 
eaten, their money value is given. So it would seem that we 
still have a real sacrifice in all particulars. 


Sacrifices did not by any means begin with Moses or 
even with Abraham. We have a Bible record of their 
existence in the days of Cain and Abel. And among 
other peoples than the Hebrews we find evidences of the 
survival of primitive sacrifices. The cock was sacrificed 
among the ancient Greeks and among the Chinese. It 
is, indeed, still sacrificed by the latter people as an 
accompaniment of a covenant or an oath. The cock on 
the spire of a Christian church was formerly said to be 
in memory of the cock that awakened St. Peter to 
repentance, but the cock was in use as an emblem ldng 
before the Christian era. The sacrifice of a cock or of a 
chicken by any modern Jews is not so much a continu- 
ance of the Levitical sacrifices as of the primitive sacri- 
fices. It is by no means universal among them, nor is it 
an authorized or legitimate sacrifice. 

So 

What the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times thinks on any question 
of personal duty is of very little im- 
portance, but what the Bible teaches on that subject is 
of very great importance. The Editor may, indeed, be 
of service in pointing out those teachings to those who 
are not clear as to them. A California correspondent 
calls for light, as to the matter of fasting, in this form: 


Bible Teachings 
as to Fasting 


Will you please express, in Notes on Open Letters, your 
view of fasting? Should the Christian of to-day fast? If not, 
why not? 

We have no reason for supposing, from the Bible 
teachings on this point, that there is any intrinsic merit 
in either prayer or fasting, although there is an obvious 
gain through each of these exercises in its time and 
place. We are not to be blessed for our much speaking, 
or for our little eating ; but we can have blessings through 
our drawing near to God in heartfelt, trustful prayer, and 
we can be in a better frame for seeking aud receiving a 
spiritual blessing through freeing our bodies for a time 
from the burden of their ordinary work in the disposal 
of needful nourishment. A measure of fasting is essential 
to the best intellectual or Spiritual exercises. Therefore 
he who would be specially earnest in prayer on an occa- 
sion would naturally give himself to the exercise of 
prayer, without taxing his system at the time with the 
burden of ordinary digestion. This seems to be the 
principle underlying the practice of prayer and fasting. 
Moses, and Elijah, and David, and Nehemiah, and Ezra, 
and Daniel, and Jesus himseif, and his apostles, all 
fasted at times; and there is no prohibition of our doing 
as they did. We are enjoined, indeed, to give ourselves 
to fasting and to prayer as exercises approved of God. 
Our Lord cautioned his disciples against a formal and 
mechanical habit in fasting aud in praying, but he 
recognized the bencfits of both prayer and fasting, and 
we are privileged to shape our lives according to his 
teaching. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
several passages which seemed to enjoin fasting in con- 
nection with prayer have been changed; in the Revised 
text, so as to omit the call to fasting. Yet the principle 
as above stated seems to be recognized in the teachings 
of the New Testament. 





The Dying Child to the Windflowers 


By John B. Tabb. 


A have ye come again, 
Dim seedlings of the dew ? 
Long waiting have I lain, 
In wintriness like you, 
Through many a month of pain, 
And wondered if ye knew: 


And whether ye, unchanged 
Despite the sundering snow, 

When back to light ye ranged, 
My altered face would know, 

Or deem the heart estranged 
That late had loved you so, 


But now with glances sweet 
Ye’ve wandered back to-day, 
Your lagging friend to meet, 
And chide his long delay. 
Behold, with willing feet 
I follow! “Lead the way! 


St. Charles College, Ellicott City, Ma. 
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Turkish Efforts in Babylonian 
Archeology 
First Article 


By Professor Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht 


URING the years 1888-93, the systematic excava- 

| tion of Babylonian ruins were exclusively associa- 
ted with the names of de Sarzec and of the University of 
Pennsylvania. But in the course of the year 1893, an- 
other expedition was born in the Orient itself. The 
epoch-making results of the French and American 
explorers had'attracted not only the attention of Assyri- 
ologists and archeologists, but had aroused the personal 
interest of the present sultan, Abdul-Hamid. 

Under his protectorate, tle Imperial Ottoman Museum 
in Constantinople had already been re-established, and 
placed on an entirely scientific basis by its worthy direc- 
tor-general, Hamdy Bey, supported in his efforts by his 
energetic and equally well equipped brother, Halil Bey. 
The famous sarcophagi from Sidon were scarcely safely 
deposited in the new kiosk especially erected for their 
permanent exhibition, when the Sultan placed another 
sum of money out of his private purse at the disposal of 
his rapidly growing archeological museum, in order that 
the ruins of Abu-Habba or Sippara, in northern Babylo- 
nia, partly excavated by Rassam, might be subjected to 
a fresh examination. The carrying out of this scientific 
project was entrusted to the French Dominican Father 
Scheil, who has distinguished himself as an Assyriolo- 
gist, and to the Turkish Commissioner Bedry Bey, who 
had gained a rich experience in connection with the 
excavations of Pergamon, Tello, Nuffar, and of other 
ancient ruins in the Ottoman Empire. Atthe same time 
the present writer was appointed to complete the organi- 
zation of the Babylonian section of the Imperial Mu- 
seum, begun by Father Scheil, and to prepare a catalog 
of the Babylonian and Assyrian collections in connection 
with it. 

In the beginning of the year 1894, the first Turkish 
expedition to Babylonia reached the place of its destina- 
tion. The ruins of Abu-Habba are most favorably 
situated for excavation, about halfway between Bagdad 
and Hiilah, and extend in the form of a rectangle, whose 
longest side is about one and a half kilometers. They 
are not far distant from the Euphrates, lying on its 
eastern side, Within a few months the two commissioned 
men, strongly supported by the government officials of 
the vilayet of Bagdad, were able to execute their task 
satisfactorily. 

According to the notes which Scheil published in vari- 
ous numbers of the French journal edited by Professor 
Maspero, the excavations have produced the following 
results: a number of clay vases, among which are several 
in the form of animals; small clay statues of idols, bronze 
objects, seal cylinders, and weights,—such objects as are 
generally found in all Babylonian ruins,—besides a few 
bricks of King Bur-Sin II, Kurigaizu, and Shamash- 
shumukin, and about five hundred clay tablets, complete 
or fragmentary. So far as their contents are concerned, 
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most of the tablets are letters and contracts dated in the 
reign of King Samsuilina (about 2210 B.C.), the son 
and successor of Hammurabi, a ruler of the so-called first 
Babylonian dynasty, whose Arabian origin only recently 
has been convincingly proved by Professor Hommel of 
Munich. The majority of the texts of this period, up to 
this time, were to be found only in the British Museum 
in London, and in the museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. In addition to letters and 
contracts, the collection excavated at Abu Habba con- 
tained some fragments of syllabaries and lists of cuneiform 
signs, and several incantations and hymns. Only a small 
fragment of a tablet is of historical interest, as it reveals 
the name of a new ruler of Sumer and Akkad, Idin- 
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Round clay tablet containing plan of an estate. 


; Dagin (“The God Dagan judges”). Apparently this 


ruler belongs to the second dynasty of Ur (about 2500 
B.C.), which hitherto was known only through Gungunu, 
Gimil (or Kat)-Sin, Bur-Sin II, and the most important 
member of this whole dynasty, Ine-Sin, recently intro- 
duced into history again by the present writer. 

Unfortunately, most of the letters discovered contain, 
according to Scheil, only accounts. But, nevertheless, 
there are many among them which bring before our eyes 
scenes from the daily lives of the ancient Babylonians in 
such a realistic manner that we may believe that the 
times have changed but little during the past four thou- 
sand years. For example, an official, stationed in a 
small town, Dar-Sin, complains, on a clay tablet, to his 
father, that it is impossible to procure anything fit to 
eat in the village, and begs him, therefore, to buy with 
the accompanying piece of money some food, and send 
it to him. 

But let the writer of this letter speak for himself: ‘‘ To 
my fathcy from Zimri-eramms, May the gods Shamash 
and Marduk keep thee alive forever. May all go well 
with thee. I send thee [this letter] that I may inquire 
after thy health. Please let me know how it goes with 
thee. I am stationed in Dtr-Sin, on the canal Bitim- 
sikirim. Where I live there is no food which I am able 
toeat. Here is the third part of ashekel of silver, which 
I have sealed up, and send unto thee. Send me for this 
money fresh fish and other food to eat.” i 

Another letter, addressed to a female by the name of 
Bibeya, reads as follows: “ To Bibeya from Gimil-Mar- 
duk. May Shamash and Marduk allow thee, for my sake, 
to live forever. I write this in order to inquire after thy 
health. Let me know how it goes with thee. I am now 
settled in Babylon, and, because I have not seen thee, I 
am in great anxiety. Send [me] news when thou wilt 
come, that I may rejoice at it. At the month of Arakh- 
samna [November-December] come. Mayest thou, for 
my sake, live forever.” 

It is clear that this letter is not written to a mother, 
sister, daughter, or any other relative, because, according 
to the custom of the Babylonian writers, relationship is 
generally indicated by a word placed in apposition after 
the name of the person to whom the letter is addressed. 
Therefore we can scarcely be wrong in regarding this 
tablet as a specimen of an ancient Babylonian love-letter 
of the time of Abraham. 

Finally there may be mentioned a small round tablet 
of the same period, and from the same ruins, which con- 
tains, in the Babylonian style, a parallel passage to 
Daniel 12:3: “They that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament.” This tablet contains but 
three lines, in the ancient sacred Sumerian language of 
that country : 

1, Sha! muntila 
2. ki-namdupsara-ka 


3. laga-gim gena-e 


That is, “ Whosoever has distinguished himself at the 
plate of tablet-writing [that is, at the school or univer- 


_— 


' Semitiom for Sumerian gulu. 





sity of the Babylonians] shall [literally “may ”’] shine as 
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the light.” 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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The Supreme Motive 
By the Rev. J. T. Chynoweth 


CCASIONALLY we come across some biblical 
expression which affects us much as do the great 
creations of architectural genius. So vast are these 
cathedrals or palaces that we are inclined to view them 
bit by bit, here an approach, there a corridor, anon a bit 
of mosaic or frescoing, in hopes that by a study of the 
separate parts we may form better conceptions of the 
whole. 

The injunction to love God with all of our heart, soul, 
mind, and strength, is of this type of scriptural utter- 
ances. It must be studied bit by bit, in order that 
any adequate idea of its comprehensiveness may be 
obtainéd. 

There are three facts which must be borne in mind 
when we talk about loving God. 

1. The human soul is not constituted so as to love an 
abstraction. 

2. The human soul is not constituted so as to love 
even a person unless that person can be known. 

8. The human soul cannot love that with which it is 
not in correspondence. There must be points of like- 
ness between the subject loving and the object loved. 

The command to love God is a meaningless one unless 
these facts are acknowledged and a revelation made 
in accordance therewith. Inasmuch as the same Being 
made the Jaws which govern the human soul and wrote 
the Book, we may look for perfect correspondence. The 
God of the Bible is a living, breathing personality. So 
anxious is the Book to demonstrate this fact, that it is 
almest open to the charge of belittling Deity, as far as 
Old Testament theophanies are concerned. 

The God of the Bible can be known. Again, in its 
anxiety to meet this demand of the human soul, it allows 
familiarities by the patriarchs which almost startle us by 
their freedom, and leave us no reason for supposing that 
holy awe is incompatible with intimate friendship. Men 
like David do not pant for strangers. 

We can be like God. Nay, the Scriptures go farther 
than the potential, and put its statements in the impera- 
tive. Only the pure in heart can see God. Hungerers 
and thirsters after righteousness are alone to be filled. 
“T in them, and thou in me, that they may be made 
perfect invone.” 

God is a person; hecan be known ; wecan be like him. 

But there is another striking thing about the injunc- 
tion,—the perfect correlation between sentiment and 
idea, 

The world is moved by sentiment; the world is ruled 
by ideas. Given an idea too small and feelings too 
easily stirred, and we have a band of fanatics, That 
was the trouble with the Crusaders during the middle 
ages. There is a vast difference between them and the 
rugged pilgrims who are pictured to us in history as 
grasping a mighty idea,—-an idea that stirred to their 
profoundest depths these souls not easily moved. It 
would be impossible to bring about a Mayflower voyage 
in order to rescue a bit of sacred soil from infidel hands. 
But to be free to worship the God they conceived Jeho- 
vah to be, to have consciences void of offense, this made 
the movements of the pilgrims a possibility,—we may 
better say a necessity. It wasacase of “ constraint” 
like unto that of the Apostle Paul. 

So in any deep religious movement in the soul realm, 
—there must be the idea, and the idea must arouse the 
feelings. 

The question is, Will the biblical idea stand this test? 
It all depends upon what is included in the appellative 
“ Lord thy God.” 

Put in the place of the above expression what the 
Bible as a whole says God is. Let us read, Thou shalt 
love justice, mercy, benevolence, righteousness, omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, omnipresence, all fused together by 
the one all-comprehending term “‘ Our Father.” That 
is the idea which is intended to stir the soul of man. It 
is vast enough, surely. 

Follow now the course of Bible history. Not a page, 
not a chapter, not a paragraph, that does not do its 
share toward exhibiting this mighty idea in its relation 
to men. While the critics are busy over the husks of 
chronology and authorship, and sources of information, 
each fact of Old Testament history is pregnant with the 
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thought of Deity ministering to needy men. It_is this 
personality, in whom all of these attributes inhere, who 
is busying himself with the trifling details of a priest’s 
dress or the bit of carving on the covenant ark. He it 
is who hides a Moses in the cleft of a rock, that he may 
see his departing glories, because he asks for the pleasure, 
or prescribes what a lot of wandering tribes shall eat, 
and how they shall make their offerings. He even comes 
down and clothes acommon workingman, endowing a~ 
Bezaleel with ability to do his cunning work. 

I do not pretend to say that we can ever overestimate 
the work of Christ in revealing God to man. Blessed 
are the truths spoken by the Son of Mary. Sweet are 
the words of comfort that fall like healing balm on 
troubled hearts. Inexpressibly precious is the thought 
of that beautiful character busy day in and day out with 
ministrations to the needy of earth. But I do not for- 
get that for centuries before Jesus came the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures were telling the same story as best they 
could with no Christ to illuminate them. Neither do I 
think I am minimizing Christ’s work one whit when I 
say that Red Sea and cloudy pillar, and flights of quails, 
and little rounded bits of manna, speak eloquently of 
divine condescension and love, just as surely as Nain 
and Bethany and Capernaum do. The Bible is one long 
story of Infinity stooping down to meet the needs of 
mortal men. 

Take Jehovah and study his character detached from 
man, and one is appalled at the thought of a deity so 
majestic. Let the Bible tell the story of his condescen- 
sion, and the injunction to love with all one’s heart and 
soul and mind and strength is one that stirs our affec- 
tions and arouses mankind to action. 

One more thought. One reads of raindrops leaving 
their impress upon the sands of a forming world, A 
trilobite yields up its life, and a fossil relic is dug up 
ages and ages after. The raindrop tells its story after 
millions of years are passed away. Read in the light ot 
the first chapter of Genesis, when a brooding spirit is 
seen watching the details, and we have in geological and 
astronomical facts simply the prologue to the Old Testa- 
ment account of Jehovah’s care for man. As Professor 
Dana magnificently says, “The whole world, indeed, 
seems to have been made almost a material manifesta- 
tion, in multitudinous forms, of the elements of his 
[God’s] own spiritual nature, that it might thereby give 
wings to the soul in its heavenward aspirings.” 

Sheboygan, Wis. 


CAB 
Mystery 
By the Rev. S. F. Hotchkin 


HE word “ mystery,” from pigs rd ordva, means “ to 
stop the mouth.” The term was abused in heathen 
worship. 

Colton, in “ Lacon,” says, “‘ Mystery magnifies dunger, 
as a fog the sun; the hand that warned Belshazzar 
derived its horrifying influence from the want of a 
body.” Elsewhere he adds: “ We injure mysteries, 
which are matters of faith, by any attempt at explana- 
tion in order to make them matters of reason. Could 
they be explained, they would cease to be mysteries; 
and it has been well said that a thing is not necessarily 
against reason because it happens to be above it.” 

The Rev, William Sewell, in “ Christian Morals,” 
uses these words: “ Let it [Christianity] remain as 
God himself has framed it,—a mystery; some parts 
visible, some lying hid; some obviously connected, 
others seemingly separate ; here passages opening into 
depths which the human eye shrinks from exploring, 
there steps and doorways tempting us to ascend and wander 
through its unseen Jabyrinths. Attempt, with a profane 
curiosity, to lay the whole fabric open, to trace the chart 
and outline of every portion, to number every stone and 
interpret every sculpture, and the mystery is vanished, 
And with the mystery will vanish its deep and salutary 
influence, not only on the practice of the heart, but on 
the studies of the understanding. Be assured that 
whatever is intended to rule men’s minds as a supreme 
authority and last standard of appeal must be a mystery, 
—something which we do not understand, of which we 
see only a part.” 

God is as kind in concealing some things as in reveal- 
ing others. Many are over-wise in striving to draw aside 
the veil. Coleridge, in his “ Aids to Reflection,” quotes 
Spinoza approvingly, that “ where the alternative lies 
between the absurd and the incomprehensible, no wise 
man can be at a loss which of the two to prefer.” A 
schcolman declares that a'l things go into mystery. 
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The mysteries of Christianity depend on the words of 
Christ. Some of his disciples walked away from him 
because they could not comprehend them. 

Bacon, in “The Advancement of Learning,” affirms 
the use of reason in religion to explain and draw 
deductions from mysteries, declaring that God conde- 
scends to our weak capacities in opening mysteries to 
our understanding, as a key fits a lock; though weshould 
exercise reason, given by God, as he uses it to enlighten 
us, that we may become capable of receiving mysteries, 
the mind being enlarged to comprehend “ the greatness 
of the mysteries, and not the mysteries contracted to the 
narrowness of the mind.” 

Bloomfield, in the preface to his Commentary on the 
Greek Testament, quotes Maldonati to the effect that 
the opinion of the common people is sometimes truer 
than that of the wise, that he who seeks truth with 
simplicity finds it the more readily; and of Dr, Hey, 
‘*Men may be said to understand any subject when they 
see all that can be seen of it by man.” 

Then, in this twilight of earthly existence, the chil- 
dren of light should keep their eyes open to every spir- 
itual ray, and the more they exercise the faculty of 
spiritual sight, the stronger will it become in prepara- 
tion for the full and glorious splendor of the heavenly 
day. 

As the word “ mystery ” is used ir the New Testament, 
concerning the unfolding of Christian truth, to indicate 
what had not been made known, but was now revealed, 
so the dark things that now puzzle the mind shall, in the 
future, shine in celestial brightness. 

It would be a poor world and a poor Leaven that man 
could fully understand. The sensual ideas of the Ma- 
hammadans show what kind of a heaven earthly-minded 
men would make. 

The Holy Trinity is a revelation for practical life, aud 
not intended to be a theme of dispute. The disputer is 
too apt to lose the benefit of the mystery. Says the wise 
Son of Sirach: ‘‘ Mysteries are revealed unto the meek ” 
(Ecclesiasticus 3 : 19). 

That noble preacher, the Rev. Professor William Archer 
Butler, says: “Oh, wo to those who will have a reli- 
gion without mystery! far from us be that miserable 
theology which would interpret the deep things of God 
by the standard of our poor and petty experience, and 
dare to measure his possibilities by what we cau see and 
fee]—which would carefully fetter us by the chains of 

“time and sense, when the object of all true faith is to 
struggle beyond them! Believe it, there is a bond deep 
as eternity that binds you to your God, that, if the sole 
true home of that God is heaven, in heaven even now are 
ye inystically likewise.” 

As the heathen shrouded his mystery in darkness, in 
shame, the Christian reveals all that he is’ allowed to 
make known, to display the glory that shines under the 
cloud, and betokens the passing awsy of the obstruc- 
tion. We “ know in part,” and wait the perfect knowl- 
edge. 

Canon Liddon, in his Bampton Lectures on “ Our 
Lord’s Divinity,” asserts that the majestic simplicity of 
St. John’s Gospel “is understood by the religious insight 
of the unlettered and the poor, while the learned can 
sometimes see in him only the weary repetition of meta- 
physical abstractions, The poor understand this sub- 
lime revelation of God, the creator of the world, as pure 
light and truth. They understand the picture of a moral 
darkness which commits and excuses sin, and which 
hates the light. They receive gratefully and believingly 
the Son of God, made man, and conquering evil by the 
laying down his life. They follow, with the experience 
of their own temptations, or sins, or hopes, or fears, those 
heart-searching conversations with Nicodemus, with the 
Samaritan woman, with the Jews. In truth, St. John’s 
language, and, above all, the words of Christ in St. John, 
are as simple as they are profound, They still speak peace 
and joy to little children.” 

Still, mysteries remain, as Aubrey de Vere expresses 
it. When man’s mind has reached its highest, God is 
higher still. The philosopher does not think that there 
should be no mysteries to the peasant. 

The school-child does not understand the use of his 
tasks. The soldier in the battle’s smoke sometimes 
knows not friend from foe. The apparently decaying 
seed is preparing for future glory. The dark winter in- 
troduces bright summer; so human experience has its 
summer and winter, as Dr. David H. Greer expounds 
1 Corinthians 3 : 21-23 that the world, life, and death are 
the Christian’s portion; ‘“ and ye are Christ’s, and Christ 
is God’s.” From “things to God.” 

It is ever the old story, “ What I do, theu knowest 
fiot no~, butthou shalt know hereafter; ” and “ Thou hast 
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hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes.” 


Bustleton, Philadelphia. 
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‘The Bible at Pitcairn Island 
By M. E. Walling 


WAY in the South Pacific, just below the Tropic of 
Capricorn, and about midway between Australia 
and South America, lies the little island called Pitcairn. 
Out of the path of ships, it is seldom visited, and until 
within a few years almost nothing was known of its his- 
tory. Even to-day the majority of readers have scarcely 
heard of its existence. And yet few spots on the earth 
contain so much of romantic interest, of wonderful evo- 
lution from savagery to Christian civilization, as does 
this island. 

The story of a little more than a century must be 
briefly condensed in this article, although many columns 
would scarcely suffice to outline all that pertains to it. 
In the year 1789, the English Government, wishing to 
raise bread-fruit in the West Indies, fitted out the ship 
Bounty for the purpose of transplanting a cargo of young 
trees from Tahiti to that point. All went outwardly 
well until the laden vessel sailed away from Tahiti 
with its cargo. When a few days out at sea, the dis- 
satisfaction which had been secretly spreading among 
the crew, on account of the brutality of the captain, cul- 
minated in open mutiny. The commander aud his 
adherents, to the number of eighteen, were given a lim- 
ited supply of wood and fresh water, and set adrift in an 
open boat. After suffering many hardships, they were 
ultimately rescued by. a passing vessel, and taken back 
to England. 

The mutineers returned to Tahiti, where a number 
chose to remain. Eight of the most daring among them 
retained possession of the Bounty, and, taking several 
native men and women on board, set sail for some 
remote and unknown spot, where they might remain in 
hiding. This proved to be Pitcairn Island, so named 
from its discoverer, who early in the last century first 
gave it to the world, 

Its rocky and nearly inaccessible sides riage to the uni- 
form height of 1,000 feet above the sea, Point Lookout, 
the highest peak, being 1,109 feet. It is two and a 
quarter miles long by one and a half miles wide, and 
about five miles in circumference at the top, which 
alone is inhabitable. 

Here the mutiueers and their companions disem- 
barked, and, taking everything available from the ship, 
burned all traces of the Bounty, and took possession. 
They found signs of a prehistoric race in rude figures cut 
upon the rocks and implements which had served an 
unknown people. 

Eleven years later we look again at this strange 
colony, and learn that their lives, up to this time, had 
been dissolute in the extreme. Every known crime had 
been committed without restraint. The mutineers 
had murdered the Tahitian men, and taken the women 
for wives. Of the eight mutineers all but one had died. 
John Adams, sometimes called Alexander Smith, was 
sole survivor and leader of the colony, which consisted 
at this time of the native women and twenty-three 
children. 

This was in the year 1800. Adams was possessed of 
much strength of character, and, upon realizing the con- 
dition of the people, suddenly turned from his evil ways, 
and, like Saul of Tarius, devoted the remainder of. his 
life to making restitution. Adams died in 1829. 

Mést providentially, among the effects saved from the 
Bounty was a Bible and a prayer-book. With these 
mighty weapons Adams set about a reformatiou. From 
these two books he taught the children to read, instilled 
into their minds religious principles, and, in short, laid 
the foundation of a Christian civilization which in many 
ways compares favorably with our own. 

All efforts on the part of England to find the missing 
mutineers having failed, the islanders remained undis- 
covered for twenty years. In 1808, Captain Folger, of 
the American ship Topaz, while cruising in the South 
Pacific, sighted Pitcairn. Approaching it, he was amazed 
to find English-speaking natives, who hailed him from 
their boats with an invitation to land. Captain Folger 
was much impressed with the intelligence, simplicity, 
and kindness of the people. Nothing more was known of 
them until 1814, when they were visited by two English 
ships. Great fears were entertained by the islanders 
that John Adams would be taken back to England to 
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answer for the mutiny, but he was allowed to remain. 
Other ships have visited Pitcairn from time to time 
since then, some of them driven in by shipwreck, and 
others sent out by individuals or governments. Occa- 
sionally some alien has been allowed to become a 


resident, and in this way useful knowledge has been _ 


imparted. 

The island, being semi-tropical, bears abundance of 
fruits and vegetables. Oranges, figs, bananas, bread- 
fruit, yams, cocoanuts, and sweet potatoes, are staples. 
The native flora is luxuriant, but not varied. Animal 
life is mostly confined to wild goats, sea-birds, and 
domestic fowls. There is only a limited supply of fresh 
water at Pitcairn, which in time must force emigration. 
At last account the population was one hundred and 
thirty-six, two-thirds of whom were under sixteen years 
of age. Physically the islanders are healthy, well- 
developed specimens of the race, inheriting more of the 
Anglo-Saxon characteristics than the Tahitian, both in 
complexion and features, though by the law of atavism 
an occasional native shows a strong family likeness to 
the South Sea islanders of unmixed blood. While living 
harmoniously as one community, intermarried, and 
related by ties of nature and religion, each family has its 
separate home, the only public buildings being the 
chapel and schoolhouse combined and the mission 
house. ; 

From the days of John Adams until recently the form 
of government at Pitcairn was patriarchal, and vested in 
one man, who made and administered the laws. At 
present the island is governed by a parliament consisting 
of seven men. Of these the chief magistrate is elected 
every New Year’s Day, both sexes being voters upon 
attaining the age of seventeen years. The other six 
members are heads of families, and are either chosen or 
appointed to office. 

The dominant characteristics of this remarkable people 
center round their religious life. From 1800 down to 
1884, the liturgy and forms of the Episcopal Church were 
rigidly observed in public worship, although the doctrine 
of the Adventists had obtained a foothold at Pitcairn. 
In the latter year, the entire community went over to 
the Adventists, who have, since that time, sent annual 
missionary supplies, teachers, school-books, etc., to the 
island. 

From the date of Adams’s conversion through all sub- 
sequent experiences the home life of the people has been 
devoutly spiritual. Morning and evening prayers, grace 
at meals, attendance at Suaday service, prayer-meetings, 
and Sunday-school, are universally observed. The chil- 
dren know little about money or its uses, as only a few 
coins are Jeft now and then by passing ships in payment 
for fruit and vegetables. But these are sacredly hoarded 
to send out again into the world to help carry the Bible 
into other lands. Wonderful descendants of heathen 
mothers and sinful fathers! what would their condition 
be now but for the lone copy of that same Bible saved 
from the sea? 

Communication with the outside world by means of 
letters is infrequent, and depends entirely upon chance. 
Sometimes a ship is seen approaching from the north, 
and the islanders say, “ We shall hear this time via San 
Francisco, only four thousand miles away.” Then again 
the route lies across both the great oceans, and mail 
comes and goes by Europe. An exchange of letters once 
a year, between Pitcairn and either country, constitutes 
a brisk correspondence. 

The writer of this article has corresponded for the last 
six years with one of the fourth generation of islanders. 
Her letters are beautifully written in faultless English, 
and show her to be a most intelligent woman, albeit her 
life has been spent in tiny, isolated Pitcairn. She isa 
devoted member of the order of King’s Daughters, having 
received the badge through the present writer. Of it she 
writes : 

“ Many thanks for the silver cross. I have it fastened 
on a purple ribbon, and wear it every day, It never 
fails to remind me of the Christian sisterhood in distant 
lands, and also of the motive that should inspire our 
every action.” 

In another vein is the following extract from a letter 
dated January 21, 1895: 

“ This morning I am sitting writing out of doors while 
half the island lies in shadow, as the sun is only just 
fairly risen. 

“The fresh morning breeze is réfreshingly delightful, 
and all nature is rejoicing in the perfect beauty of this 
lovely morning. The sunshine bathes the surrounding 
hills to the west, and is just imparting quickened life to 
the cocoanut grove by tinging with its fresh golden light 
the ever-waving graceful plumes of the cocoanut palm, 
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“ How I love nature!” 

Interesting as is the narrative of Pitcairn Island from 
its secular side, the superlative point touches Isaiah’s 
splendid prophecy, “ The people that. walked in darkness 
have seen a gréat light: they that dwell in the land of 
the shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined.” 


Victor, New York. 
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Teachers’ Duties outside the 
Class-Room 
By Mrs. L. V. Denis 


HE successful Sunday-school teacher's work is largely 
out of the class-room. To get well acquainted 
with each member of the class is very important; to 
learn their likes and dislikes, to know their virtues as 
well as temptations, so as to be able to apply the lesson 
to each one. If you would find a short cut to the hearts 
-of your pupils, go by way of their homes. Often it is 
not the lessons taught in the class which the pupil finds 
most helpful, it is the application made in loving heart- 
to-heart talks. A thorough study of God’s word is an 
every-day duty of a teacher. To feed a class on food 
gathered from scraps and leavings of time would mean 
starvation. The best way to prepare next Sunday’s 
lesson is to live it yourself for a week. The daily life 
of a teacher should correspond with her teaching op 
Sunday. 

A most important duty is daily prayer for one’s 
pupils. By a regular habit of attending the church 
services, the teacher should recommend these to her 
class, By a quiet and neat manner of dress should she 
,seek to affect their tastes. Our Sunday-schools are in 
need of “all-the-week teachers,” teachers and leaders 
wherever they chance to be, teachers who will search 
out perishing ones, bring them into their classes and 
work for their salvation ; and the reward of such teachers 
we find in Daniel 12: 3,—‘‘ They that be wise [or, teach- 
ers] shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and 
they that turn many to righteousness as the stars forever 
and ever.” 


. Cleveland, Ohio, 
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Jimmie’s Valentine 
By Mary Henshaw Grosvenor 


IMMIE TOWNSEND was just getting well of an 

attack of measles, and in addition to his disgust at 

a fellow of his age having such a baby disease,—Jimmie 

was just eleven years old,—he had to contend with a bad 

cough,.and eyes so weakened that all study was out of 

the question, and he was obliged to pass half his days in 
a darkened room. 

The study part he bore with patience, for Jimmie was 
by no means a hard student; but the idle hours in the 
half darkness nearly drove him frantic, and put his 
mother at her wits’ end for amusement. The boys were 
all pretty good to him, but a hard freeze in February 
could not be neglected by ardent skaters, and the visits 
fell off as the temperature decreased. 

On Valentine’s Day matters reached a crisis, and 
Jimmie was very near tears, big boy though he was, at 
being deprived of so much pleasure; for was not the 
choice collection of valentines, destined for his chosen 
friends, doomed to languish unseen in his bureau drawer? 

His mother’s suggestion to send them through the 
mail was greeted with derision. 

What fun would there be in that? What a fellow 
wanted was to pull the bell half down, and then run 
around the corner like a streak of lightning. He never 
expected to have a good time again as long as he lived, 
ete., until his mother did the wisest thing under the cir- 
cumstances, and left the grumbler to himself. 

Jimmie’s Aunt Alice had dropped in to inquire after 
the invalid, and to her Mrs. Townsend confided the 
trouble. 

“TI really do not wonder at his being cross; he is bored 
to death. An only child can manage pretty well when 
he is not sick, but when anything keeps him in the house, 
Jimmie feels the loneliness so much.” 

“I-will pot dn my thinking-cap,” said Aunt Alice, 
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“and perhaps I can invent something to help you both 
through this day, which seems likely to prove stormy.” 

Jimmie was lying half asleep on the couch, looking 
very thin and pale, and, if the truth must be told, very 
cross too, when a gentle tap came at the door, 

Jimmie half opened his eyes, then shut them very tight 
indeed. 

“TI bet it’s the doctor, or some beef tea, or something 
else hateful,” he thought; “and I won’t say a word.” 

The knock was repeated, then the door creaked a little 
on its hinges, but still he would not open his eyes. 


“I’m very sorry to hear tell 
That Jimmie Townsend’s not so well ; 
And so I thought I’d call to say, 
If you would like, I’ll spend the day.” 


Down went the invalid’s pillows on the floor as he sat 
upright, and stared through the gloom. 

In front of him, standing just where a ray of sunlight 
had wandered in through the half-closed blinds, was a 
little girl, whose long golden curls were fantastically 
twined with roses, while her white dress was looped with 
garlands of the same flowers. Her eyes were shining 
with fun, her cheeks rosy with excitement, and, as Jim- 
mie stared without moving, she dropped him a neat little 
courtesy. 

At first he wondered who his strange visitor could be, 
and then he recognized his Aunt Alice’s little daughter, 
the pet and plaything of the whole family. 

“ Heigho, Nan!” he said condescendingly, ‘‘ what 
brings you here dressed up like that? ”’ 


“Tf you love me as I love you, 
No knife can cut our love in two; 
And surely as the sun does shine, 
I am your faithful valentine.” 


“Oho!” cried Jimmie, with more animation than he 
had shown for many a long day; “so you’re a real, liv- 
ing valentine,—are you? And a very jolly-looking one 
you are too. But I say, Nan, ain’t you afraid you'll 
catch the measles? ” 

“Not a bit,” replied the valentine, dropping into prose. 
* Mama says she don’t believe there is any danger now 
and so 

‘ If you like, I’ve come to stay, 
And be your valentine all this day.’ ”’ 


**T should think I would like you to stay ; you’ve done 
me good already.” 


“ The very first thing that valentines do, 
They say they love the person true ; 
And the very next thing the person must do, 
Is to say he loves the valentine too.” 


“My, Nan! where did you get all the poetry? Yeu 
never made it up yourself, I know.” 

“ There’s lots more where that came from. But play 
with me, play with*me;.your valentine wants to be 
amused.” 

This was rather turning the tables upon the invalid, 
who considered it his privilege to be amused, and not to 
amuse. But he yielded with a good grace, and so en- 
joyed the variety that he was surprised at the way the 
hours rushed part. 

The children dined sociably together, Nan occasionally 
coming out with her bits of verses, received by Jimmie 
with wonder and admiration; and it was not until the 
shadows were lengthening that Mrs. Townsend came in 
with the valéntine’s hat and coat. 

Then Aunt Alice’s scheme was seen to have proved 
most successful, Jimmie was wide awake, and as bright 
as a button, while Nan’s dainty attire was tumbled ard 
crushed,—evidence of a merry romp. 

As she bade good-night, Jimmie put his arms around 
her in a regular bear’s hug, while he whispered, with 
boyish embarrassment : 

“Tell Aunt Alice, with my love, 


‘ The very first thing this person will do, 
Is to say he loves auntie and valentine, too.’ ” 


Sitting in her mother’s lap, just before bedtime that 
night, Nan said, sleepily. 

“ Being a valentine all day is very tiresome, mammy. 
I’m ’most tired to death.” 

“ But when my little girl gives up her own pleasure to 
help her sick cousin, doesn’t it make her feel happy, in 
spite of being tired? ” 

Nan yawned, then nestled her head against her moth- 
er’s shoulder with a little laugh : : 

“ Jimmie was so s’prised and pleased, and Auntie said 
I had been a real comfort; so I ’spect it does pay, after 
all, to be a valentine.” ° 


Baltimore, Md. 













Installing Sunday-School Officers 


EWLY elected officers of the Congregational Sun- 
diy-school in Norwich, New York, at a recent 
church service, have been “inducted into office” by 
a form prepared for the occasion. The pastor, the 
Rev. William H. Scudder, says that the exercise was 
used in the general meeting of the congregation rather 
than in the usual Sunday-school assembly, ‘‘ becauxe we 
thought there should be more of a recognition of the 
importance and responsibilities of the Sunday-school 
officers by those who are in the church but rarely attend 
the school or take any interest in its workings.” He 
testifies that the exercise “ made the impression that these 


. offices were just as much sacred trusts as are those of the 


deacons, elders, or trustees.” This was the pastor’s form 
of address, followed by a prayer of installation : 


DEAR FRIENDS: The great apostle to the Gentiles, in setting 
forth the establishment of the church, declared that “ God hath 
set some in the church, first, apostles, secondarily, prophets, 
thirdly, teachers, after that, miracles, then gifts of healingr, 
helps, governments, diversities of tongues’ (1 Cor. 12:28). With 
the disappearance of the apostolic office, and the general cessa- 
tion of those special inspirations of the Holy Spirit whereby 
men were denominated prophets, the office of the teacher be- 
came magnified, including, as it does, those who were capable 
of expounding the Scriptures, and setting forth the great doc- 
trines contained therein, In the expansion of the church as an 
institution, this office no longer confines itself to pastors who 
are educated to preach the Word, but is extended to those who 
give instruction in any portion of the church, In selecting you 
to be the leaders and officers in the Sabbath-school, the respon- 
sibilities of the charges you undertake have been steadily kept 
before us, and we have sought to choose those who are fitted, 
not only by natural capabilities, but also by the operations of 
divine grace on their hearts, for the positions of superintendént, 
assistant superintendent, and the like. More important offices 
could searcely be apportioned to any one than are these, seeing 
that upon those who occupy them devolves the educating and 
training of our youth in Scripture doctrine, their instruction in 
the duties and privileges of Christ’s disciples, and the bringing 
of the truth of the Gospel to their minds in such manner that, 
through the gracious aid and influence of the Holy Spirit,. 
they may be convicted, converted, and saved by the power of 
God. 

In accepting these offices to which you have been severally 
chosen, you do hereby signify your understanding of the re- 
sponsibilities attached to them, your willingness to serve them 
to the best of your ability, and your determination to so fulfil 
the duties develving upon you as shall pertain to the advance- 
ment of the school, the conversion of the scholars and their 
establishment in Christian character, and the glory of the Great 
Head’ of the Church. Do you thus voluntarily signify? Let 
us, then, invoke the divine blessing upon your acceptance of these 
trusts. 


An installation service, early this year, in the Sunday- 
school of the Church of Christ, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
was printed as an eight-page pamphlet, ‘The exercises 
occupied “a portion of the Sunday-school hour and all 
of the morning service.” “The suggestion, some of the 
matter, and a part of the plan,” the pastor writes, were 
taken from 4 Ways of Working article in The Sunday 
School Times of February 2, 1895, the general scheme 
being as follows: 


Ilymn: “ Hark! the voice of Jesus calling.’’ 

Roll-call of officers (they coming forward). 

Address (on the character of the offices). 

Scripture selections (Deut. 31 : 12; Prov. 3:13, 14; Mark 
16 : 15, 16; Matt. 28: 19, 20; 1 Cor. 2: 12, 13; Ecel. 12 : 13). 

Questions: to the officers and to the school. 

Prayer, and Lord’s Prayer (school standing). 

Charges, by the pastor, to superintendent, secretary, treasurer, 
librarian, organist, and assistani officers. 

Ascription of praise (prayer repeated by the school). 

Roll-call of teachers elect (who came forward during the fol- 
lowing hymn). 

Hymn: ‘ To the work! to the work!” 

Prayer by the pastor (congregation standing). 

Scripture readings: by the pastor (2 Tim. 2: 14-21), and by 
the superintendent (2 Tim. 2 : 23-26). 

Questions to teachers. 

Covenant repeated by teachers. 

Blessing by the congregation : “ The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee,” ete. 

Hymn, by officers and teachers: “‘ A charge to keep I have.” 

Song by the primary children: “ Jesus bids us shine.” 

Announcements. 

Offertory. 

Sermon. Subject: “ Sunday-school Success.” 

Hymn : “ There's much we can do if we work with a will.” 

Communion serviec, pre del and followed-by a hymn. 































































Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1896 


1, January 5.—The Forerunner of Christ..... 

2 January 12.—The Boy Jesus 

3. January 19.—The Ministry of John the Baptist. 
4. January 2%.—The Early Ministry of Jesus.....................00+ 
5. February 2.—The Power of Jesus 

6. Fepruary 9.—The Sermon on the Mount eres 
7. February 16.—The Great + pe aan 
8. Pebruary 23.—Faith Encourage ........ ..........00++ Luke 8 : 43-55 
0. March 1.—Jesus the Messiah........ ......... Luke ® : 18-27 
10. March 8.—True Love to One's Neighbor............. 0.006 Lake 10 . 2-37 
11, March 15.—Teaching about Prayer... Sidi .. Luke 1) : 1-18 
12. March 22.—Faithful and Unfaithful Servants... Lake 12 ; 37-48 
13. March 29.—Review. 


oove Latte 1 : 5-17 
: 40-52 
1-72 
114-22 
:17-% 
: 41-49 
Lake 7 : 2-16 


Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


e 


Study 9.—Jesus the Messiah 


Luke 9 : 1-50. 
I, Crrricism. 

The parallelisms between this chapter and Mark (and 
Matthew) will be found to be (1) the same order of events 
wherever found in both accounts; (2) frequent verbal iden- 
tity (for example, Mark 8 : 31, 34; Luke 9 : 22, 23). Differ- 
ences will be found to consist in (1) the omission of certain 
episodes (for example, Mark 6 : 17-29, 47-56; 7 : 1-30; 
8: 1-9, 10-21; 9: 9-13) and minor facts (for example, Mark 
6 : 30-46 compared with Luke 9 : 10-17); (2) the addition of 
circumstances as in 9 : 29-36; (3) variations in quotations 
(for example, 9 : 20, comp. Matt. 16:16; Mark 8: 29) and 
narrative (Luke 9: 1-6 compared with Mark 6: 8-11). The 
conjectures as to the reasons for such variations depend finally 
upon views held as to the mutual relations of the synoptic Gos- 
‘pele. Another cause of variation must have been the pur- 
pose that dominated each writer. Luke’s account of the 
confession of Peter, further, loses. much of-tlie climacteric 

-@haracter of Mark’s because of his omission of preceding his- 
tory. F 
Ii, Tae Hisrorican MArTerRiA.. 

1. Renewed Proclamation of the Kingdom by the Twelve. No- 
tice that they are prepared (vs. 3, 4) to travel rapidly; that 
they are to have miraculous powers (v. 1), and that they are 
to repeat the old message (v. 2); that thug (v. 6) philan- 
thropy and evangelization were combined. This preaching 
tour must have created a stir, since it is evidently the cause 
of Herod’s apprehension in regard to Christ (vs. 7-9). 

2. The Confession of Peter. The passage concerning the 

‘ feeding of the five thousand (vs. 10-17) is doubtless inserted 
according to the correct chronology (see Mark 6 : 30-46); 
but in John (6: 1-59) it introduces a profound discourse, 
which leads to a similar confession 6n the part of Peter 
and the apostles (John 6 : 66-69). Vere 19 is explained 
by verses 7-9. Recall the variovs impressions Jesus had 
made upon the people and the apostles (Luke 4:15, 28, 
S87 (41); 5: 15, 26; 6:11; 7:16; 8: 25), and his care to 

avoid being misunderstood, as well as the partial revelations 
thus far made of himself in the Galiiean ministry, Did not 
the method by which Jesus led the disciples to their auswer 
probably help their faith. by letting them feel how unsatisfac- 
tory. were the popular conceptions? What did the disciples 
probably expect would be the work of the Christ? (See Luke 

24:21; Acts1:6.) Will not this miseonception account for 

the care Jesus takes to foretell his sufferings (vs. 21; 22)? 

Jesus must have foreseen that such a fate was inevitable. 

(See Luke 5 : 35; John 2:20; 3:14; 6: 53; 12:7, 24,32). 

Notice carefully verses 23-25, and observe, from its repeated 

recurrence, how great an impression this thought made upon 

the disciples (Matt. 10 : 38,39; 16: 24,25; Mark 8 : 34, 35; 

Luke 17 : 38; John 12: 25). The same is true of verse 26 

(Matt. 10 : 32, 33; Mark 8: 38; Luke 12: 9). 

3. The Transfiguration. The siguificance of this event is 
that it follows (1) the unequivocai avowal by Jesus of the 
Messiahship (Matt. 16 * 17); (2) his prediction as to his 
humiliation (Luke 9 : Notice the circumstances: Jesus’ 
prayer (v. 28. See, for Jesus’ custom of praying before 
or at important events, 3:21; 5:16; 6:12; 9:18; 22: 
41-45) ; the retired spot; the chosen three companions.. Were 
the events that followed a vision? (See v. 32; Matt. 17 : 9.) 
Was, then, this experience probably in the night? Are the 
words of Peter (v. 33) the expression of piety or selfishness ? 
Why should not the disciples have told of their experience? 
{See Mark 9:9.) Is the central thought in the account of 
the Transfiguration to be found in verse 35? (See also Luke 


99 
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3:22; John 12:28.) Is it any wonder that the disciples 
should not have understood either the event or the words of 
Jesus? Does the remembrance of the Transfiguration appear 
to have given the three disciples more perfect knowledge of 
the mission of Jesus? (Comp. vs. 46-48 with Mark 10 : 35- 
45; Matt. 20: 20-28.) Yet must it not have been helpful in 
the following months of defeat and sorrow ? 

4. In the collection of incidents (vs. 37-50) it is impossible 
to detect any principle of arrangement except that of chrono- 
logical sequence (see Mark 9: 14-50). Note, in verses 37- 
45, (1) the contrast with the scene on the mountain; (2) the 
weak faith of the disciples, and the elation of the enemies of 
Christ; (3) the power of Jerus; (4) the renewed teaching as 
to his death; (5) the failure of the disciples to appreciate 
what he meant. In verses 46-48, we have an incident related 
at some length by Matthew (Matt. 18: 1-14), which shows 
how imperfectly the disciples understood Jesus, Notice (1) his 
insight into the essential character of ‘childhood; (2) the 
supreme blessing that lies within the grasp of Christian kind- 
liness (v. 48, comp. Matt. 10 : 42; John 13: 20). In verses 
49 and 50, compare the bigotry of the disciples with the 
liberal spirit of Jesus (vee, further, Mark 9 : 38-40). 

Ill. Topics ror Speciay Srupy. 

1, What references are there in the New Testament, out- 
side of the synoptic Gospels, to the Transfiguration ? (See 2 
Pet. 1:17, 18, and, possibly, Rom. 12:2.) How does it, 
then, compare in importance with the crucifixion and resur- 
rection ? 

2, Have we, in Luke 9 : 23, a specific allusion to the cruci- 
fixion? 

3. What evidence is there in this study that the disciples 
expected Jesus to establish a political kingdom ? 

4. Discover the elements of heroism in the life of Jesus 
thus far studied. 


Lesson 9, March 1, 1896 
Jesus the Messiah 


GoLpEN Text: This is my beloved Son: 
9: 35. 


hear him.—Luke 


(Luke 9: 18-27. Memory verses : 
Read Luke 9 : 1-50 


REVISED VERSION. COMMON VERSION. 


18 § And. it came to pass, ashe 18 And it came to pass, as he 
was alone praying, his disciples was praying alone, the disci- 
were with bim; and he asked ples were with him: and he 
them, saying, Whom say thepeo- asked them, saying, Who do 
ple that I am? the multitudes say that I am? 

19 They answering.said, John 19 And they answering said, 
the Bip’tist ; but some say, E-li’as ; John the Baptist; but others 
and others say, that one of the say, Elijah; and others, that 
old prophets is risen again. one of the old prophets is risen 

20 He said unto them,- But again. And he said unto 

* whom say ye that lam? Péter them, But who say ye that I 
answering said, The Christ of am? And Peter answering 
God. said, The Christ of God. But 

21 And he straitly charged he charged them, and com- 
them, and commanded them to manded them to tell this to no 
tell no man that thing; man ; saying, The Son of man 

22 Saying, The Son of man must suffer many things, and 
must suffer many things, and be be rejected of the elders and 
rejected of the elders and chief chief priests and scribes, and 
priests and scribes, and be slain, be killed, and the third day 
and be raised the third day. be raised up. And he said 

23 ¢ And he said to them all, If unto all, If any man 
atiy man will come after me, let would come after me, let him 
him deny himself, and take up deny himself, and take up his 
his cross daily, and follow me. cross daily, and follow me. 

24 For whosoever will save his For whosoever would save his 
life shall lose it: but whosoever 1 life shall lose it; but whoso- 
will loseshis life for my sake, the ever shall lose his ! life for my 
same shall save it. sake, the same shall save it. 

25 For what is a man adyan- 25 For what is aanan profited, if 
taged, if he gain the whole world, he gain the whole world, and 
and lose himself, or be cast away? lose or forfeit his own self? 

26 For whosoever shall be For whosoever shall be 
ashamed of me and-of my words, ashamed of me and of my 
of him shall the Son of man be words, of him shall the Son of 
ashamed, when he shall come man be ashamed, when he 
in his own glory, and in his comcth in hisown glory, and 
Father's, and of the holy angels. the glory of the Father, and of 

27 But 1 tell you of a truth; the holy angels. But I tell 
there be some standing here, you of a truth, There be some 
which shall not taste of death, of them that stand here, which 
till they see the kingdom of God. shall in no wise taste of death, 

till they see the kingdom of 
God. 


23-26.) 


1 Or, soul 


The American Revisers would substitute “ 
verse 18,“ are” for “ be” and “ who" or “that” 
27, and would strike out marg. '. 


for “ 
which” 


alone "in 
in verse 


we. 
AS 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Exalted Son of Man. 


Go.pe® Text ror THE QuaRrTER: Him hath God exalted 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour.—Acts 5 : 31. 


Lesson Topic: The Son Announcing Terms of Discipieship. 


° 
1. Christ’s Exalted Character, vs. 18-22. 
2. Caristc Comprehensive Claim, vs. 23-27. 


OUTLINE : { 


. 
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Datzy Home Reaprnes: 


M.—LUKE 9g: 18-27. Jesus the Messiah. 
T.—Luke 9 : 28-36. Testimony from heaven. 
W.—Isa. 53 : 1-12. Foretold in prophecy. 
T.—John 1 : 19-28. John’s record. 
F.—John 1 : 29-34. The Spirit’s witness. 
S.—John 4: 19-26. Christ's own claim. 
S.—2 Tim. 1: 1-12. Not ashamed, 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


= 
Lesson Analysis 


I. CHRIST’S EXALTED CHARACTER. 


1. Popular Opinions : 
John the Baptist; ... Elijah; ... one of theold prophets (19). 


yy fay, John the Baptist ; some “Elijah : and others, Jeremiah 
( 


This is of a tru the prophet that cometh (John 6 : 14), 
2. Apostolic Opinions : 

Peter answering said, The Christ of God (20). 
The Christ, the Son of the living God (Matt. 16 : 16). 
Declared to be the Son of God with power (Rom. 1: 4). 
3- Revealed Facts : 

The Son of man must suffer, ... be rejected, . 
be raised up (22). 

He Sat. . Suffer, .. . be killed, . 
Jesus... was delivered up,... and 3 raised ( 


.. be hilled,... 


ee 16 : 21). 
m. 4: 24, 2). 
Il. CHRIST’S COMPREHENSIVE CLAIM. 
1. Setf-Denial : 
Let him deny himeelf (23). 


If any man would come after me, let oo deny himself (Mark 8 : 34). 
Christ also pleased not himself (Rom. 15 : 3). 


a Cross-Bearing : 
Let him... take up his cross daily (23). 


He that doth not take his cross... isnot worthy of me (Matt. 10: 5S). 
Whosoever doth not bear his own cross, ... cannot be my disciple 
(Luke 14 : 27). 


3. Following Christ : 
Let him .. . follow me (23). 


Sell that thou hast, and give, ... and come, follow me (Matt. 19: 
He goeth before them, and the “sheep follow him (John 10 : 4). 


4. Surrender of Life : 
Whosoever shall lose his life for my sake, .. 
ees not. 


21), 


. shall save it (24). 
. his own life also, he cannot be my disciple (Luke 


I in wokty . . todie. . . for the name of the Lord Jesus (Acts 21:13). 
5. Not dtintinnls of Christ : 

Whosoever shall be ashamed of me, . 
of man be ashamed (26). 


Iam not ashamed of the gospel (Rom. 1 : 16), 
Far be it from me to glory, save in the cross (Gal. 6 : 14). 


«. Of him shali the’ Son 


.- . 

Verse 18.—‘‘ Who do the multitudes say that I am?’’ (1) Current 
opinions ; (2) Erroneous opinions ; (3) Correct opinions. 

Verse 20.—'The Christ of God.” (1) A correct statement; (2) A 
comprehensive title; (3) A gracious fact. 

wn 22.—*The Son of man must suffer, .. . be rejected be 

led,...be raised up.” (1 = Lord's appointed humiliation ; 
(a The Lord's assured exalta’ 

Verse 23.—** Let him Seny himeelf, and take up his cross daily, and 
follow me.” Conditions of discipleship: (1) Self-denial ; (2) Gross- 
wearing j ; (8) Following Jesus. 

.—** For what is a man profited ?"’ 

(2) is ce certain, loss ; ; (3) His disastrous bargain 
“Of him shall the Son of man be oem 3 

pi K. portrayed ; 


(1) His supposed gain ; 


(1) The 
(2) The consequences 


KY 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


j gies pce Events.—These are numerous and im- 

portant, though Luke is silent respecting most of them. 
After the raising of Jairus’s daughter, our Lord left Caper- 
naum, healed two blind men and adumb demoniac( Matthew), 
visited Nazareth again (Matthew, Mark). After auvother eir- 
cuit, the Twelve were sent forth (Matthew, Mark, and Luke) ; 
the murder of John the Baptist occurred while they were 
preaching, and Herod, hearing of Jesus, supposed that John 
had risen. On the return of the Twelve, our Lord withdrew 
with them to the east side of the lake, near Bethsaida Julias, 
and there fed the five thousand (all four accounts). During 
the return to the west shore, our Lord walks upon the water 
(Matthew, Mark, John), and immediately after delivers the 
discourse at-Capernaum, which led to the defection of most 
of his disciples (John 6), This was the turning-point in the 
Galilean ministry. Thesubsequent journeys were mainly tle 
result of the opposition which appeared. The contest about 
eating with unwashed hands was followed by a journey to 
the borders of Tyre and Sidon, where the daughter of a Syro- 
phenician woman was healed. Returning by a circuit to the 
east side of the lake, some miracles of healing were performed, 
and the four thousand fed (Matthew, Mark). When Jesus 
had crossed the lake to Capernaum, a sign from heaven was 
demanded, and he again withdrew to the east side, where he 
warned the Twelve against the-leayen of the Pharisees 
(Matthew, Mark). Near Bethsaida Julias a blind man was 
healed (Mark), after which came the events in the lesson, 
recorded by all three evangelists, The silence of Luke re- 
specting so many important events is remarkable. It 1s 
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February 15, 1896 


opposed to the view that he made use of the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark in preparing his own, 

Prace.—Near Cesarea Philippi, an important city, now 
called Banias. It is near the head-waters of the Upper 
Jordan, at the base of Mt. Hermon, about twenty miles north 
of the Sea of Galilee. 

Tiwe.—Late summer of A. U.C. [Year of Rome] 782,— 
that is, A. D. 29, in the thirty-third year of our Lord’s life 
on earth. Andrews dates it in the autumn, since the Feast 
of Dedication that year was October 11-18. 

Persons.—Jesus and the Twelve; Peter is most promi- 
nent; according to Mark 8 : 32, 34, others were present. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Matthew 16 : 13-28; Mark 8 : 27 
to 9:1. 

—— 


Critical Notes 


Verse 18,.—As he was praying alone: “ Alone” qualifies the 
word “ praying,” and the American Revisers render it “apart,” 
to indicate that he was not strictly alone, but simply removed 
from the disciples a short distance. This is suggested by 
what follows:—And he asked them: Mark says “in the way,” 
when the journey was resumed, or about to be resumed, after 
this season of private prayer.— Who: Usage has led many to 
consider “ whom” in this sentence as good English. But it 
is simply the Greek accusative transferred into our language, 
where a different construction is used. “ Whom do the mul- 
titudes say me to be?” would be a literal rendering, and, 
however awkward, not ungrammatical.—The multitudes say 
that I am: “ Multitudes” is the proper rendering, since 
“people ” usually has a specific reference to the Jewish 
people. 

Verse 19.—John the Baptist: This was the view of Herod 
(see Matt. 14:1,2; Mark 6: 14; comp. vs. 7-9 of this chap- 
ter).— Others say, Elijah: Not“ some.” There was a general 
expectation that Elijah would reappear as the forerunner of 
the Messiah.—That one of the old prophets is risen again: 
Jeremiah is named by Matthew and Mark. This answer of 
the disciples shows that, whatever may have been the tempo- 
rary views of the people in general, at this time there was no 
extended belief in the Messiahship of Jesus. The previous 
events indicate opposition, and our Lord would now bring the 
disciples to a clear perception of the fact that, if they believed 
in him, they stood almost alone. 

Verse 20.—But who say ye that Iam? “ Ye” is emphatic in 
all the accounts, Personal confession is demanded. For our 
Lord’s labors in Galilee were practically ended; his great 
work as a teacher now was “the training of the Twelve.” — 
Peter answering said: He is the spokesman, in accordance 
with his temperament, but doubtless answers for the others 


_ also.—The Christ of God: Mark, “the Christ;” Matthew, 


“the Christ, the Son of the living God.” The confession 
that Jesus was the Messiah is therefore the main point; the 
specific statement about his person as Son of God is closely 
allied to this. 

Verse 21.— But he charged them: The word rendered 
“charged” is a strong one, and usually contains the notion 
of rebuke, “Straitly” is omitted, to preserve the verbal 
agreement with Mark.—To tell this to no man: A similar pro- 
hibition occurs in the accounts of Matthew and Mark. While 
the confession of Peter attested his loyalty, and evinced a 
high degree of faith, in view of growing opposition, neither 
he nor the others were prepared to announce Jesus as the 
Messiah. This is evident from the subsequent rebuke of 
Peter. 

Verse 22.—Saying : This is closely connected with the pro- 
hibition, assigning a reason for it.— The Son of man must suffer 
many things: Matthew inserts ‘‘ go unto Jerusalem.” Hence 
the direct reference is to the pronounced sufferings attending 
the closing scenes of our Lord’slifeonearth. But the shadow 
of the cross had already appeared, and many things were 
endured before the final visit to Jerusalem. “ Must” points 
to a necessity in consequence of the divine purpose, as re- 
vealed in prophecy and fulfilled by the Son of man.—Be 
rejected of the elders: In all these accounts the various classes 
of Jewish dignitaries are named. To the disciples, who ex- 
pected their nation to receive the Messiah, this was an over- 
whelming announcement.—Be killed: All three accounts use 
the same term; hence “slain” is a needless variation.—And 
the third day be raised up: Except the obscure statement re- 
corded in John 2:19 (“ Destroy this temple,” etc.), which 
was not understood by the disciples during our Lord’s life on 
earth, this is the first prediction of the resurrection. Mark, 
as in other instances, says, “after three days,” which is 
equivalent to “the third day.” He also states that Jesus 
“spake the saying openly,”—that is, explicitly, without 
reserve. Luke omits all reference to the bold language of 
Peter, and the severe rebuke given him by our Lord. Matthew 
and Mark both record it. 

Verse 23.—And he sid unto all: To the multitudes as well 
as the disciples (Mark). The former were not ready for the 
prediction made to the Twelve, but what was now said pub- 
tiely was designed and adapted to test the faith of those who 
* ill followed our Lord.—If any man would come after me: The 
Revi-ed Version, in this and similar passages, substi:ates 
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* would” for “ will,” toshow that the verb is not the simple 
English future. “ Willeth to come” is the exact rendering, 
implying desire and purpose.— Let him deny himself: A single 
act is implied, ceasing once for all to have self as the supreme 
object, and giving up whatever interferes with the higher 
object that should be supreme, evidently Christ himself.— 
Take up his cross daily: “ Daily” is peculiar to Luke. It 
suggests that every day there will be something that should 
be endured for Chrisv’s sake; this particular thing is to be 
taken up and borne, just as those who were to be crucified 
bore the cross. It was a startling challenge to those who 
still followed him.—Follow me: “ Keep following me” is the 
exact sense. A following of him in suffering is included. 

Verse 24.—For: This introduces the reason why self-denial 
and cross-bearing are necessary.— Whosoever would save his life : 
The profound principle of this verse is stated in the form of 
an Oriental paradox, with two antithetical clauses. “ Life” 
is used in two senses, the lower earthly life and the higher 
spiritual life, beginning here, and to be perfected hereafter. 
The American Revisers properly strike out the marginal 
rendering “soul.” For, while the word sometimes means 
soul, it is impossible to give it that meaning here, since 
“soul” does not admit of the double sense which is neces- 
sarily involved in the paradoxical expressions. “ Would 
save” means desires and wills to save; hence “life” here 
refers to the lower life. If any.one makes it his object to 
preserve this, he shall lose it, in the higher and truer sense.— 
But whosoever shall lose his life: “Shall lose” is the simple 
future.—For my sake: This points to the self-denial and cross- 
bearing of verse 23. It also shows that “life” in the first 
part of each clause means the lower life.— The same shall save 
it; In the highersense. Whosoever, making Christ supreme 
in his heart, shall suffer, even to the loss of his earthly life, 
for his sake, shall find the true life. 

Verse 25.—For: Here the word introduces an inference 
from the previous statement.— What is a man profited: In 
view of the fact that saving the earthly life may be the loss 
of the true life, what is the advantage to him if he gain the 
whole world, and lose or forfeit his own self: The gain of the 
whole world is only apparent; nothing can make amends for 
the irretrievable loss of the true life, spiritual and eternal, 
for this is the loss of the real self. The form of this saying, 
recorded by Luke, proves conclusively that, in the parallel 
passages, the rendering should be lose or forfeit his “ life,” 
not “soul.” It is not the loss of the “soul” in distinction 
from the body, but the loss of the true life, the real self, that 
makes it so unprofitable to gain the whole world at such cost. 

Verse 26.—For: The proof is now given that seeking to 
save the lower life, and thus failing to subordinate it, by self- 
denial and cross-bearing, to the higher claims of Christ, will 
result in the loss of the true life.— Whosoever shall be ashamed 
of me and of my words: Mark adds, “ in this adulterous and sin- 
ful generation.” The word “ ashamed” points to unwilling- 
ness to endure for Christ’s sake, unwillingness to believe his 
words, It seems to include indifference, cowardice, ignorance, 
and disloyal doubts.—The Son of man be ashamed: This as- 
sumes that he is to be the future arbiter of human destiny.— 
When he cometh: At the second coming.—Jn his own glory, 
and the glory of the Father, and of the holy angels: Luke is most 
detailed in this description, The “glory,” the visible mani- 
festation of his presence and power as the triumphant Son of 
man, is threefold: His own personal glory as the exalted 
Messiah ; the glory of the Father,—that is, the visible attes- 
tation from God the Father which will accompany his ap- 
pearing; the glory of the angels who will attend him. The 
second and third parts are named by Matthew and Mark. 
At such a time, to have the favorable recognition of the Son 
of man is more-than to have the whole world. 

Verse 27.—But I tell you of a truth: Substantially the same 
as “ Verily I say unto you” (Matthew, Mark) — There be some 
of them that stand here: More exact than “some standing 
here.” It is implied that most of those pre-ent, the disciples 
and the multitude, would not live to see what is referred to. 
—In no wise taste of death: A common Scripture figure, death 
being represented as a bitter cup.— Till they see the kingdom of 
God: Mark adds, “ come with power ;” Matthew has “ the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.” As the phrase “the 
kingdom of God” has a variety of applications in the New 
Testament, there has been much discussion as to the exact 
reference here. To identify it with the second coming, 
spoken of in verse 26, is practically an admission that Jesus 
himself expected to return to earth before all those present 
had died. This is contrary to his own later statement about 
himself not knowing the day. Since Mark uses an expres- 
sion that implies a permanent result, the Transfiguration, a 
temporary manifestation, can scarcely be meant. The pente- 
costal outpouring occurred when eleven disciples were alive; 
while it is at least implied that many would die before this 
coming of the kingdom. It is therefore most satisfactory to 
refer the prediction to the destruction of Jerusalem. That 
event was “ with power; ” it destroyed the old dispensation, 
and might therefore be called the coming of the kingdom of 
God. Moreover, this lesson has a background of Jewish un- 
belief; the revelations and predictions assumed the rejection 
of the Messiah. A prophecy that recognized the penalty of 
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this rejection, would be an appropriate close of the discourse, 
and emphasize the teachings of the preceding verses. It is 
not likely that those present understood the saying. 


Western Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


N “ONTHS of the most exhausting toi! had passed in dif- 
fusing the doctrines of the new spiritual kingdom of 
God, which was to supersede the dispensation of Moses, now 
hardly a living faith, but rather the dead outward form of 
what had once been alive. The harvest was as yet plenteous, 
but the laborers were few. The strict observers of the law 
were almost entirely confined to the towns and larger vil- 
lages, in which callings could be followed permitting exact 
observance of the endless rabbinical injunctions, “ The mul- 
titude,” however, or, as we say, “ the masses,” whether peas- 
ants busy in the field or mechanics or laborers, were too hardly 
pressed by the struggle for a livelihood to be so minutely 
strict, while in not a few cases their very occupations, in 
themselves, “defiled” them. For this laxness, or “ unclean- 
ness,” these unfortunates were treated by the precisians as 
cursed,” and, as such, were not only shunned by the “ right- 
eous,” for fear of “ defilement,” but were utterly ignored by 
the rabbis and their followers alike, so that they were literally, 
as regarded religion, “ distressed and scattered, as sheep not 
having a shepherd.” The times, moreover, were evil. 

The civil wars of the last Jewish kings, in the century 
before, had been followed by those of Rome; and since Pom- 
pey’s day Ronian officials, as well as the rulers they set up, 
had ground the faces of the poor till the community had sunk 
to lower and lower depths of misery and want. In such cir- 
cumstances the sympathy shown by Christ to the classes thus 
despised, neglected, and downtrodden, and for whom no one 
but he cared, found a grateful response. “The common 
people,” virtually Pariahs in their own land, “heard him 
gladly.” It was evident, moreover, that the apostles, now 
fitted to proclaim the “ good news” which formed the theme 
of their Master's discourses, might do much good among 
these unhappy crowds over the land, and they were therefore 
sent out, for the first time, as “ laborers in the harvest.” 

Such interest in his proscribed and suffering brethren in 
itself accounts for much of the hostility roused against Christ, 
for any relations with them beyond the inevitable demands 
of common life were as abhorrent to the rabbis as a proposal 
to associate with the degraded castes of India would to-day 
be to the Brahmin, As yet, however, national prejudices 
were so far respected that the apostles were to avoid the 
Samaritan district, confining their labors to “the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel,”—the poor Jews who, over all the 
land, had been given up by the precisians of Jerusalem, as 
“cursed” of God for not carrying out the whole round of 
rabbinical laws, though their circumstances made the doing 
80 impossible. To think of “saving” any of these doomed 
outcasts from the synagogue was, to the religionist of the day, 
like seeking to reverse the predestination of heaven. 

Meanwhile the popular excitement respecting our Lord 
had spread through all classes, Herod Antipas, in his palace 
at Tiberias, trembling in the fear that the new Master might 
even be a reappearance of the Baptist, whom he had just 
beheaded at Macherus. After a time the apostles ended 
their mission, and returned to their Teacher, and the third 
passover during his ministry had passed; but the constant 
attacks of his enemies were now fast sapping his popularity, 
so that, from fear of arrest, like John, we find him by turns 
in the borders of Phenicia and in the region of Decapolis,— 
the ten confederated cities, with a mainly Syro-Greek popu- 
lation,—on the east of the Jordan. Temporary visits to 
Galilee proved more and more that the toils were closing 
round him. 

Since the great secession of disciples, after his discourse at 
Capernaum, months before, following his feeding the five 
thousand, the tide of popular support had ebbed, so that he 
gladly betook himself once more to safer regions than even 
Galilee now was,—the lovely district round Cesarea Philippi, 
in the territories of the good Herod Philip. It was now, he felt, 
time to make his full dignity and heavenly mission authorita- 
tively known to his immediate followers; for hitherto, while 
never refusing the title of the Messiah, he had never formally 
claimed it. Now, however, turning to his disciples, he asked 
them, “ Who do men say that I am?” and was anwered that — 
some fancied that he was John the Baptist ; others, Elijah, 
who was to precede the Messiah ; others, Jeremiah, or one of 
the prophets, But, on being asked their own opinion, Peter, . 
always their spokesman, cheered him by replying, “ Thou art 
the Christ of God.” 

At length, then, he was recognized as the Messiah by his 
immediate followers, and he accepted this lowly proclamation 
of his glory. It was, in reality, the inauguration of the new 
kingdom of God, the lifting up of its standard as the ensign 


round which, one day, all nations sre to gather! Earthly 
_— 








































































































































































































































































































































































Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1896 







1, January 5.—The Forerunner of Christ..............cccrescceeeeeenees Luke 1 : 5-17 
Z January 12.—The Boy Jesus..............ccccccccccceecsecesesnree coneeeee Luke 2 : 40-52 
8. January 19.—The Ministry of John the Baptist..... . Lake 3 : 15-22 


4. January 2%.—The Early Ministry of Jesus.............. Luke 4: 14-22 
5. February 2.—The Power Of J e808. ..............cccccccesenereeree serene Luke 5 : 17-% 
6. February 9.—The Sermon on the Mount......... .. Luke 6 : 4149 
7. February 16.—The Great [elper.................0+ ... Lake 7 : 2-16 
& February 23.—Faith Encouraged. ................ccceecccneee Luke 8 : 43-55 
0. March 1.—Jesus the Messiah. ........ ...................Lake 0: 18-27 
10. March 8.—True Love to One's Neighbor............. . Lake 10 . 2-37 
11. March 15.—Teaching about Praver.....................0..600 00 
1. March 22.—Faithful and Unfaithful Servants....... ....... , Luke 12 : 37-48 
13. March 29.—Review. 
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Qutline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


eZ 
Study 9.—Jesus the Messiah 


Luke 9 : 1-50. 
I, Crrricism. 

The parallelisms between this chapter and Mark (and 
Matthew) will be found to be (1) the same order of events 
wherever found in both accounts; (2) frequent verbal iden- 
tity (for example, Mark 8 : 31, 34; Luke 9: 22, 23). Differ- 
ences will be found to consist in (1) the omission of certain 
episodes (for example, Mark 6 : 17-29, 47-56; 7 : 1-30; 
8 : 1-9, 10-21; 9: 9-13) and minor facts (for example, Mark 
6 : 30-46 compared with Luke 9 : 10-17); (2) the addition of 
circumstances as in 9 : 29-36; (3) variations in quotations 
(for example, 9 : 20, comp. Matt. 16:16; Mark 8: 29) and 
narrative (Luke 9: 1-6 compared with Mark 6: 8-11). The 
conjectures as to the reasons for such variations depend finally 
upon views held as to the mutual relations of the synoptic Gos- 
pele. Another cause of variation must have been the pur- 
pose that dominated each writer. Luke’s account of the 
confession of Peter, further, loses much ‘ofthe climacteric 
character of Mark’s because of his omission of preceding his- 
tory. ; 

II, Tue Hisrortcan MATERIAL. 

1, Renewed Proclamation of the Kingdom by the Twelve. No- 
tice that they are prepared (vs, 3, 4) to travel rapidly; that 
they are to have miraculous powers (v. 1), and that they are 
to repeat the old message (v. 2); that thus (v. 6) philan- 
thropy and evangelization were combined. This preaching 
tour must have created a stir, since it is evidently the cause 
of Herod’s apprehension in regard to Christ (vs. 7-9). 

2. The Confession of Peter. The passage concerning the 

‘ feeding of the five thousand (vs. 10-17) is doubtless inserted 
according to the correct chronology (see Mark 6 : 30-46); 
but in John (6: 1-59) it introduces a profound discourse, 
which leads to a similar confession 6n the part of Peter 
and the apostles (John 6 : 66-69). Vere 19 is explained 
by verses 7-9. Recall the various impressions Jesus had 

made upon the people and the apostles (Luke 4:15, 28, 

87 (41); 5: 15, 26; 6:11; 7:16; 8: 25), and his care to 

avoid being misunderstood, as well as the partial revelations 
thus far made of himself in the Galilean ministry, Did not 
the method by which Jesus led the disciples to their auswer 
probably help their faith. by letting them feel how unsatisfac- 
tory. were the popular conceptions? What did the disciples 
probably expect would be the work of the Christ? (See Luke 

24: 21; Acts1:6.) Will not this miseonception account for 

the care Jesus takes to foretell his sufferings (vs. 21; 22)? 

Jesus must have foreseen that such a fate was inevitable. 

(See Luke 5 : 35; John 2:20; 3:14; 6: 53; 12:7, 24,32). 

Notice carefully verses 23-25, and observe; from its repeated 
recurrence, how great an impression this thought made upon 
the disciples (Matt. 10: 38,39; 16 ; 24,25; Mark 8 : 34, 35; 
Luke 17 : 33; John 12: 25). The same is true of verse 26 
(Matt. 10 : 32,33; Mark 8: 38; Luke 12: 9), 

3. The Transfiguration. The significance of this event is 
that it follows (1) the unequivocal avowal by Jesus of the 
Messiahship (Matt. 16 * 17); (2) his prediction as to his 
humiliation (Luke 9 : 22). Notice the circumstances: Jesus’ 
prayer (v. 28. See, for Jesus’ custom of praying before 
or at important events, 3:21; 5:16; 6:12; 9:18; 22: 
41-45) ; the retired spot; the chosen three companions. Were 
the events that followed a vision? (See v. 32; Matt. 17 : 9.) 
Was, then, this experience probably in the night? Are the 
words of Peter (v. 33) the expression of piety or selfishness ? 
Why should not the disciples have told of their experience ? 
{See Mark 9:9.) Is the central thought in the account of 


the Transfiguration to be found in verse 35% (See also Luke 
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3: 22; John 12:28.) Is it any wonder that the disciples 
should not have understood either the event or the words of 
Jesus? Does the remembrance of the Transfiguration appear 
to have given the three disciples more perfect knowledge of 
the mission of Jesus? (Comp. vs. 46-48 with Mark 10 : 35- 
45; Matt. 20: 20-28.) Yet must it not have been helpful in 
the following months of defeat and sorrow ? 

4. In the collection of incidents (vs. 37-50) it is impossible 
todetect any principle of arrangement except that of chrono- 
logical sequence (see Mark 9: 14-50), Note, in verses 37- 
45, (1) the contrast with the scene on the mountain; (2) the 
weak faith of the disciples, and the elation of the enemies of 
Christ; (3) the power of Je-us; (4) the renewed teaching as 
to his death; (5) the failure of the disciples to appreciate 
what he meant. In verses 46-48, we have an incident related 
at some length by Matthew (Matt. 18: 1-14), which shows 
how imperfectly the disciples understood Jesus, Notice (1) his 
insight into the essential character of childhood; (2) the 
supreme blessing that lies within the grasp of Christian kind- 
liness (v. 48, comp. Matt. 10 : 42; John 13: 20). In verses 
49 and 50, compare the bigotry of the disciples with the 
liberal spirit of Jesus (vee, further, Mark 9 : 38-40). 

III. Topics ror Speciau Srupy. 

1, What references are there in the New Testament, out- 
side of the synoptic Gospels, to the Transfiguration ? (See 2 
Pet. 1:17, 18, and, possibly, Rom. 12:2.) How does it, 
then, compare in importance with the crucifixion and resur- 
rection ? 

2. Have we, in Luke 9 : 23, a specific allusion to the cruci- 
fixion ? 

3. What evidence is there in this study that the disciples 
expected Jesus to establish a political kingdom ? 

4. Discover the elements of heroism in the life of Jesus 
thus far studied. 


Lesson 9, March 1, 1896 
Jesus the Messiah 


Gotpen Text: This is my beloved Son: hear him.—Luke 
9; 35. 

(Luke 9: 18-27. 

Read Luke 9: 1-50 


REVISED VERSION. 

18 § And. it came to pass, as he 
was alone praying, his disciples 
were with him; and he asked 
them, saying, Whom say thepeo- 
ple that I am? 


Memory verses : 23-26.) 


COMMON VERSION, 


18 And it came to pass, as he 
was praying alone, the disci- 
ples were with him; and he 
asked them, saying, Who do 
the multitudes say that I am? 


19 They answering.said, John 19 And they answering said, 
the Bip’tist ; but some say, E-li’as ; John the Baptist; but others 
and others say, that one of the say, Elijah; and others, that 
old prophets is risen again. one of the old prophets is risen 

20 He said unto them,: But 20 again. And he said unto 

* whom say ye that lam? Péter them, But who say ye that I 
answering said, The Christ of am? And Peter answering 
God. 21 said, The Christ of God. But 

21 And he straitly charged he chargec them, and com- 


manded them to tell this to no 
man ; saying, The Son of man 
must suffer many things, and 
be rejected of the elders and 
chief priests and scribes, and 
be killed, and the third day 
3 be raised up. And he said 
unto all, If any man 
would come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his 
cross daily, and follow me. 
For whosoever would save his 
life shall lose it; but whoso- 
ever shall lose his ! life for my 
sake, the same shall save it. 
For what is aman profited, if 
he gain the whole world, and 
lose or forfeit his own self? 
For whosoever shall be 
ashamed of me and of my 
words, of him shall the Son of 
man be ashamed, when he 
cometh in hisown glory, and 
the glory of the Father, and of 
the holy angels. But I tell 
you of a truth, There be some 
of them that stand here, which 
shall in no wise taste of death, 
till they see the kingdom of 
God. 


them, and commanded them to 
tell no man that thing; 22 

22 Saying, The Son of man 
must suffer many things, and be 
rejected of the elders and chief 
priests and scribes, and be slain, 
and be raised the third day. 

23 ¢ And he said to them all, If 
any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up 
his cross daily, and follow me. 

24 For whosoever will save his 2 
life shall love it: but whosoever 
will loseshis life for my sake, the 
same shall save it, 

25 For what is a man advan- 2 
taged, if he gain the whole world, 
and lose himself, or be cast away? 

26 For whosoever shall be 26 
ashamed of me and of my words, 
of him shall the Son of man be 
ashamed, when he shall come 
in his own gtory, and in his 
Father's, and of the holy angels. 

27 But I tell you of a truth; 
there be some standing here, 
which shall not taste of death, 
till they see the kingdom of God. 


to 


to 
1 


1 Or, soul 


The American Revisers would substitute  — " for “alone” in 
verse 18,‘ are” for “be” and “who’"'or “that” for “ which” in verse 
27, and would strike out marg. ! 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Exalted Son of Man. 


Go.tpe® Text FoR THE QuarRTER: Him hath God exalted 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour.—Acts 5 : 31. 


Lesson Topic: The Son Announcing Terms of Discipleship. 


2 
1. Christ's Exalted Character, vs. 18-22. 
2. Christ's Comprehensive Claim, vs. 23-27. 


_ 


OUTLINE : { 
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Datuy Home REAprnes: 
M.—LUKE 9 : 18-27. 
T.—Luke 9 : 28-36. 
W.—Isa. 53 : 1-12. 
T.—John 1 : 19-28. 
P.—Joha 1 : 29-34. 
S.—John 4: 19-26. Christ's own claim. 

S.—2 Tim. 1: 1-12. Not ashamed. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


Jesus the Messiah. 
Testimony from heaven. 
Foretold in propheey. 
John’s record. 

The Spirit’s witness. 


Oo 


Lesson Analysis 


I. CHRIST’S EXALTED CHARACTER, 


1. Popular Opinions : 
John the Baptist; ... Elijah; ... one of theold prophets (19). 


Some say, Join the Baptist; some Elijah: and others, Jeremiah 
(Matt. 16 ;: 14). 
This is of a truth the prophet that cometh (John 6 : 14), 


2. Apostolic Opinions : 
Peter answering said, The Christ of God (20). 
The Christ, the Son of the living God (Matt. 16 : 16). 
Declared to be the Son of God with power (Rom. 1: 4). 
3- Revealed Facts : 
The Son of man must suffer, ... be rejected, ... be killed,... 
be raised up (22). 


He must... suffer,... be killed, ... be raised up (Matt. 16 : 21). 
Jesus... was delivered up, ... and was raised (Rom. 4 : 24, 25). 


II.. CHRIST’S COMPREHENSIVE CLAIM. 
1. Self-Denial : 
Let him deny himeelf (23). 


If any man would come after me, let him deny himself (Mark § : 34), 
Christ also pleased not himself (Rom. 15 : 3). 


2. Cross-Bearing : 
Let him ... take up his cross daily (23). 
He that doth not take his cross... isnot worthy of me (Mutt. 10: SS). 


Whosoever doth not bear his own cross, ... cannot be my disciple 
(Luke 14 : 27). 


3. Following Christ : 
Let him... follow me (23). 


Sell that thou hast, and give, ... and come, follow me (Matt. 19:21), 
He goeth before them, and the sheep follow him (John 10; 4). 


4. Surrender of Life : 
Whosoever shall lose his life for my sake, «. . shall save tt (24). 
Hateth not... his own life also, he cannot be my disciple (Luke 
14 ; 26). 
Iam ready... todie... for the name of the Lord Jesus (Acts 21:13). 


5. Not Ashamed of Christ: 


Whosoever shall be ashamed of me,... of him shall the’ Son 
of man be ashamed (26). 


Iam not ashamed of the gospel (Rom. 1 : 16). 
Far be it from me to glory, save in the cross (Gal. 6 : 14). 


——— 2 


Verse 18.—‘‘ Who do the multitudes say that I am?”’ 
opinions; (2) Erroneous opinions.; (3) Correct opinions. 

Verse 20.—‘‘The Christ of God.”’ (1) A correct statement; (2) A 
comprehensive title ; (3) A gracious fact. 

Verse 22.—‘‘The Son of man must suffer, ... be rejected, ... be 
killed, ...be raised up.’’ (1) The Lord's appointed humiliation ; 
(2) The Lord's assured exaltation. 

Verse 23.—‘‘ Let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and 
follow me.’’ Conditions of discipleship: (1) Self-denial ; (2) Cross- 
bearing ; (3) Following Jesus. 

Verse 25.—‘‘ For what is a man profited?’’ (1) His supposed gain ; 
(2) His certain loss; (3) His disastrous bargain. 

Verse 26.—‘‘Of him shall the Son of man be ashamed.”’ (1) The 
character portrayed; (2) The consequences assured. 


(1) Current 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—These are numerous and im- 
portant, though Luke is silent respecting most of them. 
After the raising of Jairus’s daughter, our Lord left Caper- 
naum, healed two blind men and a dumb demoniac( Matthew), 
visited Nazareth again (Matthew, Mark). After another cir- 
cuit, the Twelve were sent forth (Matthew, Mark, and Luke) ; 
the murder of John the Baptist occurred while they were 
preaching, and Herod, hearing of Jesus, supposed that John 
had risen. On the return of the Twelve, our Lord withdrew 
with them to the east side of the lake, near Bethsaida Julias, 
and there fed the five thousand (all four accounts). During 
the return to the west shore, our Lord walks upon the water 
(Matthew, Mark, John), and immediately after delivers the 
discourse at»Capernaum, which led to the defection of most 
of his disciples (John 6), This was the turning-point in the 
Galilean ministry. Thesubsequent journeys were mainly the 
result of the opposition which appeared. The contest about 
eating with unwashed hands was followed by a journey to 
the borders of Tyre and Sidon, where the daughter of a Syro- 
phenician woman was healed. Returning by a circuit to the 
east side of the lake, some miracles of healing were performed, 
and the four thousand fed (Matthew, Mark). When Jesus 
had crossed the lake to Capernaum, a sign from heaven was 
demanded, and he again withdrew to the east side, where he 
warned the Twelve against the-leaven of the Pharisees 
(Matthew, Mark). Near Bethsaida Julias a blind man was 
healed (Mark), after which came the events in the lesson, 
recorded by all three evangelists. The silence of Luke re- 
specting so Many important events is ‘remarkable. It 1s 
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opposed to the view that he made use of the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark in preparing his own. 

Puace.—Near Cesarea Philippi, an important city, now 
called Banias. It is near the head-waters of the Upper 
Jordan, at the base of Mt. Hermon, about twenty miles north 
of the Sea of Galilee. 

Trwe.—Late summer of A. U.C. [Year of Rome] 782,— 
that is, A. D. 29, in the thirty-third year of our Lord’s life 
on earth. Andrews dates it in the autumn, since the Feast 
of Dedication that year was October 11-18. 

Persons.—Jesus and the Twelve; Peter is most promi- 
nent; according to Mark 8 : 32, 34, others were present. 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.— Matthew 16 : 13-28;. Mark 8 : 27 
to 9:1. 

a 


Critical Notes 


Verse 18.—As he was praying alone: “ Alone” qualifies the 
word “ praying,” and the American Revisers render it “apart,” 
to indicate that he was not strictly alone, but simply removed 
from the disciples a short distance. This is suggested by 
what follows.—And he asked them: Mark says “ in the way,” 
when the journey was resumed, or about to be resumed, after 


-this season of private prayer.— Who: Usage has led many to 


consider “ whom” in this sentence as good English. But it 
is simply the Greek accusative transferred into our language, 
where a different construction is used. “ Whom do the mul- 
titudes say me to be?” would be a literal rendering, and, 
however awkward, not ungrammatical.—The multitudes say 
that I am: “ Multitudes” is the proper rendering, since 
“people ” usually has a specific reference to the Jewish 
people. 

Verse 19.—John the Baptist: This was the view of Herod 
(see Matt. 14:1, 2; Mark 6: 14; comp. vs. 7-9 of this chap- 
ter).— Others say, Elijah: Not“ some.” There was a general 
expectation that Elijah would reappear as the forerunner of 
the Messiah.—That one of the old prophets is risen again: 
Jeremiah is named by Matthew and Mark. This answer of 
the disciples shows that, whatever may have been the tempo- 
rary views of the people in general, at this time there was no 
extended belief in the Messiahship of Jesus. The previous 
events indicate opposition, and our Gord would now bring the 
disciples to a clear perception of the fact that, if they believed 
in him, they stood almost alone. 

Verse 20.—But who say ye that Tam? “ Ye” is emphatic in 
all the accounts. Personal confession is demanded. For our 
Lord’s labors in Galilee were practically ended; his great 
work as a teacher now was “ the training of the Twelve.” — 
Peter answering said: He is the spokesman, in accordance 
with his temperament, but doubtless answers for the others 
aiso.—The Christ of God: Mark, “the Christ ;” Matthew, 
“the Christ, the Son of the living God.” The confession 
that Jesus was the Messiah is therefore the main point; the 
specific statement about his person as Son of God is closely 
allied to this. 

Verse 21.— But he charged them: The word rendered 
“charged” is a strong one, and usually contains the notion 
of rebuke. “Straitly” is omitted, to preserve the verbal 
agreement with Mark.—7o tell this to no man: A similar pro- 
hibition occurs in the accounts of Matthew and Mark. While 
the confession of Peter attested his loyalty, and evinced a 
high degree of faith, in view of growing opposition, neither 
he nor the others were prepared to announce Jesus as the 
Messiah. This is evident from the subsequent rebuke of 
Peter. 

Verse 22.—Saying: This is closely connected with the pro- 
hibition, assigning a reason for it.— The Son of mcn must suffer 
many things: Matthew inserts ‘‘go unto Jerusalem.” Hence 
the direct reference is to the pronounced sufferings attending 
the closing scenes of our Lord’slifeonearth. But the shadow 
of the cross had already appeared, and many things were 
endured before the final visit to Jerusalem. “ Must” points 
to a necessity in consequence of the divine purpose, as re- 
vealed in prophecy and fulfilled by the Son of man.—Be 
rejected of the elders: In all these accounts the various classes 
of Jewish dignitaries are named. To the disciples, who ex- 
pected their nation to receive the Messiah, this was an over- 
whelming announcement.—Be killed: All three accounts use 
the same term; hence “slain” is a needless variation.—And 
the third day be raised up: Except the obscure statement re- 
corded in John 2:19 (“ Destroy this temple,” etc.), which 
was not understood by the disciples during our Lord’s life on 
earth, this is the first prediction of the resurrection. Mark, 
as in other instances, says, “after three days,” which is 
equivalent to “the third day.” He also states that Jesus 
“spake the saying openly,”—that is, explicitly, without 
reserve. Luke omits all reference to the bold language of 
Peter, and the severe rebuke given him by our Lord. Matthew 
and Mark both record it. 

Verse 23.—And he said unto all: To the multitudes as well 
as the disciples (Mark). The former were not ready for the 
prediction made to the Twelve, but what was now said pub- 
iicly was designed and adapted to test the faith of those who 
s ill followed our Lord.—Jf any man would come after me: The 
Revi-ed Version, in this and similar passages, substi:ates 
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“ would” for “ will,” toshow that the verb is not the simple 
English future. “ Willeth to come” is the exact rendering, 
implying desire and purpose.— Let him deny himself: A single 
act is implied, ceasing once for all to have self as the supreme 
object, and giving up whatever interferes with the higher 
object that should be supreme, evidently Christ himself.— 
Take up his cross daily: “ Daily” is peculiar to Luke. It 
suggests that every day there will be something that should 
be endured for Christ’s sake; this particular thing is to be 
taken up and borne, just as those who were to be crucified 
bore the cross, It was a startling challenge to those who 
still followed him.—Follow me: “ Keep following ine” is the 
exact sense. A following of him in suffering is included. 

Verse 24.—Four: This introduces the reason why self-denial 
and cross-bearing are necessary.— Whosoever woul/ save his life : 
The profound principle of this verse is stated in the form of 
an Oriental paradox, with two antithetical clauses. “ Life” 
is used in two senses, the lower earthly life and the higher 
spiritual life, beginning here, and to be perfected hereafter. 
The American Revisers properly strike out the marginal 
rendering “soul.” For, while the word sometimes means 
soul, it is impossible to give it that meaning here, since 
“soul” does not admit of the double sense which is neces- 
sarily involved in the paradoxical expressions. “ Would 
save” means desires and wills to save; hence “life” here 
refers to the lower life. If anyone makes it his object to 
preserve this, he shall lose it, in the higher and truer sense.— 
But whosoever shall lose his life “Shall lose” is the simple 
future.—For my sake: This points to the self-denial and cross- 
bearing of verse 23. It also shows that “life” in the first 
part of each clause means the lower life.— The same shall save 
it: In the higher sense. Whosoever, making Christ supreme 
in his heart, shall suffer, even to the loss of his earthly life, 
for his sake, shall find the true life. 

Verse 25.—For: Here the word introduces an inference 
from the previous statement.— What is a man profited: In 
view of the fact that saving the earthly life may be the loss 
of the true life, what is the advantage to him if he gain the 
whole world, and lose or forfeit his own self: The gain of the 
whole world is only apparent; nothing can make amends for 
the irretrievable loss of the true life, spiritual and eternal, 
for this is the loss of the real self. The form of this saying, 
recorded by Luke, proves conclusively that, in the parallel 
passages, the rendering should be lose or forfeit his “ life,” 
not “soul.” It is not the loss of the “soul” in distinction 
from the body, but the loss of the true life, the real self, that 
makes it so unprofitable to gain the whole world at such cost. 

Verse 26.—F or: The proof is now given that seeking to 
save the lower life, and thus failing to subordinate it, by self- 
denial and cross-bearing, to the higher claims of Christ, will 
result in the loss of the true life.— Whosoever shall be ashamed 
of me and of my words: Mark adds, “ in this adulterous and sin- 
ful generation.” The word “ ashamed” points to unwilling- 
ness to endure for Christ’s sake, unwillingness to believe his 
words. It seems to include indifference, cowardice, ignorance, 
and disloyal doubts.—The Son of man be ashamed: This as- 
sumes that he is to be the future arbiter of human destiny.— 
When he cometh: At the second coming.—Jn his own glory, 
and the glory of the Father, and of the holy angels: Luke is most 
detailed in this description. The “glory,” the visible mani- 
festation of his presence and power as the triumphant Son of 
man, is threefold: His own personal glory as the exalted 
Messiah ; the glory of the Father,—that is, the visible attes- 
tation from God the Father which will accompany his ap- 
pearing; the glory of the angels who will attend him. The 
second and third parts are named by Matthew and Mark. 
At such a time, to have the favorable recognition of the Son 
of man is more-than to have the whole world. 

Verse 27.—But I tell you of a truth: Substantially the same 
as “ Verily I say unto you” (Matthew, Mark) — There be some 
of them that stand here: More exact than “some standing 
here.” It is implied that most of those pre-ent, the disciples 
and the multitude, would not live to see what is referred to. 
—In no wise taste of death: A common Scripture figure, death 
being represented as a bitter cup.— Till they see the kingdom of 
God: Mark adds, “ come with power ;” Matthew has “ the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.” As the phrase “the 
kingdom of God” has a variety of applications in the New 
Testament, there has been much discussion as to the exact 
reference here. To identify it with the second coming, 
spoken of in verse 26, is practically an admission that Jesus 
himself expected to return to earth before all those present 
had died. This is contrary to his own later statement about 
himself not knowing the day. Since Mark uses an expres- 
sion that implies a permanent result, the Transfiguration, a 
temporary manifestation, can scarcely be meant. The pente- 
costal outpouring occurred when eleven disciples were alive; 
while it is at least implied that many would die before this 
coming of the kingdom. It is therefore most satisfactory to 
refer the prediction to the destruction of Jerusalem. That 
event was “ with power;” it destroyed the old dispensation, 
and might therefore be called the coming of the kingdom of 
God. Moreover, this lesson has a background of Jewish un- 


belief; the revelations and predictions assumed the rejection 
A prophecy that recognized the penalty of 


of the Messiah. 
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this rejectioa, would be an appropriate close of the discourse, 
and emphasize the teachings of the preceding verses. It is 
not likely that those present understood the saying. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D, 


Mo of the most exhausting toil had passed in dif- 
fusing the doctrines of the new spiritual kingdom of 
God, which was to supersede the dispensation of Moses, now 
hardly a living faith, but rather the dead outward form of 
what had once been alive. The harvest was as yet plenteous, 
but the laborers were few. The strict observers of the law 
were almost entirely confined to the towns and larger vil- 
lages, in which callings could be followed permitting exact 
observance of the endless rabbinical injunctions. ‘“ The mul- 
titude,” however, or, as we say, “ the masses,” whether peas- 
ants busy in the field or mechanics or laborers, were too hardly 
pressed by the struggle for a livelihood to be so minutely 
strict, while in not a few cases their very occupations, in 
themselves, “defiled” them. For this laxness, or “ unclean- 
ness,” these unfortunates were treated by the precisians as 
“cursed,” and, as such, were not only shunned by the “ right- 
ecus,” for fear of “ defilement,” but were utterly ignored by 
the rabbis and their followers alike, so that they were literally, 
as regarded religion, “ distressed and scattered, as sheep not 
having a shepherd.” The times, moreover, were evil. 

The civil wars of the last Jewish kings, in the century 
before, had been followed by those of Rome; and since Pom- 
pey’s day Roman officials, as well as the rulers they set up, 
had ground the faces of the poor till the community had sunk 
to lower and lower depths of misery and want. In such cir- 
cumstances the sympathy shown by Christ to the classes thus 
despised, neglected, and downtrodden, and for whom no one 
but he cared, found a grateful response. “The common 
people,” virtually Pariahs in their own land, “heard him 
gladly.” It was evident, moreover, that the apostles, now 
fitted to proclaim the “ good news” which formed the theme 
of their Master’s discourses, might do much good among 
these unhappy crowds over the land, and they were therefore 
sent out, for the first time, as “ laborers in the harvest.” 

Such interest in his proscribed and suffering brethren in 
itself accounts for much of the hostility roused against Christ, 
for any relations with them beyond the inevitable demands 
of common life were as abhorrent to the rabbis as a proposal 
to associate with the degraded castes of India would to-day 
be to the Brahmin, As yet, however, national prejudices 
were so far respected that the apostles were to avoid the 
Samaritan district, confining their labors to “the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel,”"—the poor Jews who, over all the 
land, had been given up by the precisians of Jerusalem, as 
“cursed” of God for not carrying out the whole round of 
rabbinical laws, though their circumstances made the doing 
so impossible, To think of “saving” any of these doomed 
outcasts from the synagogue was, to the religionist of the day, 
like seeking to reverse the predestination of heaven. 

Meanwhile the popular excitement respecting our Lord 
had spread through all classes, Herod Antipas, in his palace 
at Tiberias, trembling in the fear that the new Master might 
even be a reappearance of the Baptist, whom he had just 
beheaded at Macherus. After a time the apostles ended 
their mission, and returned to their Teacher, and the third 
passover during his ministry had passed; but the constant 
attacks of his enemies were now fast sapping his popularity, 
so that, from fear of arrest, like John, we find him by turns 
in the borders of Phenicia and in the region of Decapolis,-— 
the ten confederated cities, with a mainly Syro-Greek popu- 
lation,—on the east of the Jordan. Temporary visits to 
Galilee proved more and more that the toils were closing 
round him. 

Since the great secession of disciples, after his discourse at 
Capernaum, months before, following his feeding the five 
thousand, the tide of popular support had ebbed, so that he 
gladly betook himself once more to safer regions than even 
Galilee now was,—the lovely district round Cesarea Philippi, 
in the territories of the good Herod Philip. It was now, he felt, 
time to make his full dignity and heavenly mission authorita- 
tively known to his immediate followers; for hitherto, while 
never refusing the title of the Messiah, he had never formally 
claimed it. Now, however, turning to his disciples, he asked 
them, “ Who do men say that I am?” and was anwered that 
some fancied that he was John the Baptist ; others, Elijah, 
who was to precede the Messiah ; others, Jeremiah, or one of 
the prophets, But, on being asked their own opinion, Peter, 
always their spokesman, cheered him by replying, “ Thou art 
the Christ of God.” ‘ 

At length, then, he was recognized as the Messiah by his 
immediate followers, and he accepted this lowly proclamation 
of his glory. It was, in reality, the inauguration of the new 
kingdom of God, the lifting up of its standard as the ensign 


round which, one day, all nations are to gather! Earthly 
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ambitions connected with it, however, were sadly damped by 
the words in which Jesus accepted the awful dignity. Peter 
had spoken by impulse from above, and, as the first to make a 
public confession of faith in him as the Christ, would be 
entrusted with the admission and rejection of futare candi- 
dates for membership in the new society, of which it would 
be the great article of faith. 

Meanwhile the disciples must keep the mysterious truth a 
secret till he rose from the dead,—for, said he, “ the Son of 
man must suffer many thing», and be rejected of the elders 
and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and the third day 
be raised up.” ‘This of itself might have seemed enough to 
neutralize any selfish dreams of high office in his service as 
Messiah, such as we know some of the disciples cherished. 
But more was to come. To be his true followers, he told 
them, they must take up their cross daily ; that is, live as if 
each day bearing the cross on which they were to die a 
shameful death. Self-denial, not worldly advancement, must 
be their lot, and that even to the length of holding their 
lives as nothing, to promote his kingdom. To lose life, he 
said, for his sake, was to find an eternal one beyond; to save 
one’s present life by betraying his cause was to forfeit a share 
in Paradise, 

Bournemouth, England. 
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Christ’s Cross and Ours 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS lesson falls into three distinct but closely connected 
parts: the disciples’ confession of Christ by Peter's 
mouth, the revelation to them of Christ’s sufferings as neces- 
sarily involved in his Messiahship, and his extension to them 
of the law of suffering as necessarily involved in discipleship. 
Luke dwells much more lightly than Matthew on the firstof 
these stages, omitting the eulogium and benediction on Simon 
Bar-Jona, and the great words about the rock on which the 
church is built, but he retains the essentials, and emphasizes 
the connection of the three parts by his very brevity in 
regard to the first. 

1, Luke has special interest in recording Christ’s prayers, 
and, though he does not tell us where the great confession 
was made, he tells what Jesus did before it was made. We 
may well suppose that his solitary thoughts had been busied 
with the sufferings which he was soon to enter on, and that 
his resolve to impart the knowledge of these to his followers 


was felt by liim to be a sharp trial of their loyalty. The 


moment was a fateful one. How should fateful moments be 
prepared. for but by communion with the Father? No 
doubt the feebleness of the disciples was remembered in his 
petitions. 

Jesus’ double question was intended, first, to make the 
disciples feel the gulf which separated them from the rest of 
the nation, and so to make them hold the faster by their 
unshared faith, and be ready to suffer for it, if needful, as 
probably it would be. It braces true men to know that they 
are but a little company in the midst of multitudes who laugh 
at their belief. That Jesus should have seen that it was safe 
to accentuate the disciples’ isolation indicates the reality 
which he discerned in their faith, imperfect as it was. 

“ Who say ye that Iam?” Jesus brings them to articu- 
late utterance of the thought that had been slowly gathering 
distinctness in their minds. We see our beliefs more clearly, 
and hold them more firmly, when we put them into definite 
words, The question acted like a chemical element dropped 
into a solution, which precipitates its solid matter. Nebu- 
lous opinions are gathered up into spheres of light by the 
process of speaking them. That question is all-important for 
us. Our conceptions of Christ’s nature and office determine 
our relation to him and our whole cast of life. 

True, we may say that he is Lord, and not be his disciples; 
but we are not his disciples as he would have us unless his 
Messiahship stands out clear and axiomatic in our thoughts 
of him. The conviction must pass into feeling, and thence 
into life, but it must underlie all real discipleship. Doctrine 
is not Christianity, but it is the foundation of Christianity. 
The apostolic confession here is the “ irreducible minimum” 
of the Christian creed. 

It does not contain more than Nathanael had said at the 
beginning, but here it is spoken, not as Peter’s private belief, 
but he is the mouthpiece of all. “ Whether it were I or 
they, so we” believe. This confession summed up the pre- 
vious development of the disciples, and so inarked the end of 
one stage and the beginning of another. Christ would have 
them, as it were, take stock of their convictions, as prelimi- 
nary to opening a new chapter of teaching. 

2. That new chapter follows at once. The belief in him as 
Messiah is the first story of the building, and the second is 
next piled on it. The new lesson was a hard one for men 
whose hopes were colored by Jewish dreams of a kingdom. 
They had to see all these vulgar visions melting away, and 
t» face a stern, sad reality. The very fact.that he was the 
Mrssiah. neces-arily drew after it the fact of suffering, 


Whence did the “must” arixe? From the divine purpose, 
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from the necessities of the case, and the aim of his mission. 
These had shaped prophetic utter: , and hence there was 
yet another form of the “ must,” namely, the necessity for the 
Messiah’s fulfilling these predictions. 

No doubt our Lord Jed his saddened listeners to many a 
prophetic saying which current expositions had smoothed 
over, but which had for many years set before him his des- 
tiny. What a scene that would be,—the victim calmly point- 
ing to the tragic words which flashed ominous new meanings 
to the ..lent hearers, stricken with awe dnd grief as the ter- 
rible truth entered their minds! What had become of their 
dreams? Gone, and in their place shame and death. They 
had fancied a throne, the vision melted into a cross. 

We note the minute particularity of Jesus’ delineation, and 
the absolute certainty in his plain declaration of the fact and 
time of the resurrection. It is not wonderful that that decla- 
ration should have produced little effect. The disciples were 
too much absorbed and confounded by the dismal thought of 
his death to have ears for the assurance of his resurrection. 
Comfort coming at the end of the announcement of calamities 
so great finds no entrance into, nor room in, the heart. We 
all let a black foreground hide from us a brighter distance. 

3. The Master’s feet mark the disciples’ path. If suffering 
was involved in Messiahship, it is no less involved in dis- 
cipleship. The cross which is our hope is also our pattern. 
In a very real sense we have to be partakers of the sufferings 
of Christ, and no faith in these as substitutionary is vital 
unless it leads to being conformed to his death. The solemn 
verses at the close of this lesson draw out the law of Christian 
self-denial as being inseparable from true discipleship. 

Verse 23 lays down the condition of following Jesus as 
being the daily bearing, by each, of hisown cross. Mark that 
self-denial is not prescribed for its own sake, but simply as the 
means of “ following.” False asceticism insists on it, as if it 
were an end; Christ treats it as a means. Mark, too, that it 
is “self” which is to be denied,—not this or that part of our 
nature, but the central “ self.” The will is the man, and it 
is to be brought into captivity to Jesus, so that the true 
Christian says, “I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 
That is much deeper, harder, wholesomer, teaching than 
separate austerities or forsakings of this or that. 

Verse 24 grounds this great requirement on the broad. 
principle that to make self the main object of life is the sure 
way to ruin one’s self, and that to slay self is the road to true 
life. Note that it is he who “would save” his life that loses 
it, because the desire is itself fatal, whether carried out or 
not;-while it is he who does “lose” his life for Christ that 
preserves it, because even if the extreme evil has been suf- 
fered, the possession of our true lives is not imperiled thereby. 
No doubt the words refer primarily to literal death, and 
threaten the cowards who sacrifice their convictions for the 
sake of keeping a whole skin with the failure of their efforts, 
while they promise the martyr dying in the arena or at the 
stake a crown of life. But they go far beyond that. They 
carry the great truth that to hug self and to make its preser- 
vation our first aim is ruinous, and the corresponding one, 
that to slay self for Christ’s sake is to receive a better self. 
Self-preservation is suicide; self-immolation is not only self- 
preservation, but self-glorification with glory caught from 
Jesus. Give yourselves to him, and he gives you back to 
yourselves, ennobled and transfigured. 

Verse 25 urges obedience to the precept, by an appeal to 
reasonable self-regard and common sense. The abnegation 
enjoined does not require that we should be indifferent to our 
own well-being. It is right to consider what will “ profit,” 
and to act accordingly. The commercial view of life, if 
rightly taken, with regard to all a man’s nature through all 
the duration of it, will coincide accurately with the most 
exalted. It “pays” to follow Christ. Christian morality 
has not the hyper-sensitive fear of appealing to self-interest 
which superfine moralists profess nowadays. And the ques- 
tion in verse 25 admits of only one answer, for what good is 
the whole world toa dead man? If our accounts are rightly 
kept, a world gained shows poorly on the one side, against 
the entry on the other of a soul lost. 

Verse 26 tells in what that losing one’s self consists, and 
enforces the original exhortation by the declaration of a 
future appearance of the Son of man. He of whom Christ is 
then ashamed loses his own soul. To live without his smile 
is to die, to be disowned by him is to be a wreck. To be 
ashamed of Jesus is equivalent to that base self-preservation 
which has been denounced as fatal. If a man disavows all 
connection with him, he will disavow all connection with the 
disavower. A man separated from Jesus is dead while he 
lives, and hereafter will live a living death, and possess 
neither the world for which he sacrificed his own soul nor 
the soul for which he sacrificed it. 

We cannot but note the authoritative tone of our Lord in 
these verses. He claims the obedience and discipleship of 
all men. He demands that all shall yield themselves unre- 
servedly to him, and that, even if actual surrender of life is 
involved, it shall be gladly given. He puts our relation to 
him as determining our whole present and future. He 
assumes to be our judge, whose smile is life, whose averted 
face darkens the destiny of aman. Who say ye that he who 
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dared to speak thus conceived himself to be? Who say ye 
that he is? 

Verse 27 recalls us from the contemplation of that far-off 
appearance to something nearer. Remembering the pre- 
vious announcement of our Lord’s sufferings, these words seem — 
intended to cheer the disciples with the hope that the king- 
dom would still be revealed within the lifetime of some then 
present, Remembering the immediately preceding words, 
this saying seems to assure the disciples that the blessed 
recompense of the life of self-crucifying discipleship is not to 
be postponed to that future, but may be enjoyed on earth. 

Remembering Christ’s word, “ Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God,” we doubt whether there 
is any reference here to the destruction of Jerusalem, as is 
commonly understood. Are not the words rather a declara- 
tion that they who are Christ’s true diseiples shall even here 
enter into the possession of their true selves, and find the 
Messianic hopes more than fulfilled? The future indicated 
will then be no more remote than the completion of his work 
by his death and resurrection, or, at the farthest, the descent 
of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, by which the fuller life of 
renewed natures was bestowed on those who were following 
Jesus in daily self-surrender. ; 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D. 


Examination of the Class of Twelve 


HE Teacher has taught his disciples, learners, about 
thirty months, and now he calls them forward for ex- 
amination. He has taught by word and works and spirit. 
He puts the one great question of all the ages “ What think 
yeof the Son of man”? Peter answers for all: “Thou art 
the Christ of God.” 

Did the teaching justify the answer? 

1. The scriptures had set up certain standards and tests of 
Messiahship. Christ had conformed to all. 

2. Works requiring omnipotenee, prescience, and supreme 
mastery in spirit realms,, had been plentifully done. They 
bore witness, 

3. God the Father had spoken out of the heavens in 
attestation of his sonship. Like Father, like Son. 

4, Christ called God his father more than fifty times as 
recorded by the evangelists. He claimed equality with God, 
and when he was so understood reaffirmed it. He claimed 
that all God’s realms were his. And finally, when on trial 
for his life, he might have saved it by declining to assert his 
divine kingship. 

5. The spirit he displayed under persecution and insult 
taught more forcibly than words. So the lesson recited cor- 
responded with the teaching. 

Immediately after this assertion of Christ's Messiahship, 
Peter was permitted to see the glory of Christ in the Trans- 
figuration, also to get a revelation that there is a life so high 
that the whole world is no equivalent (v. 25); that the way 
to that life is by self-denial, taking up the cross, symbol of 
the most dreaded death, and following Christ. 

Find out what self-denial is practiced by pupils for the sake 
of the lofty and eternal life. We know what self-denial we 
make for knowledge, society, health, and strength. What 
for life eternal ? What cross now for strength of character, 
and for glory hereafter. 

University Park, Colo. 

KF 
Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


HO do the multitudes say that Iam? (v.18.) Some men 

say that Jesus vas simply a good and a wise man; others 

refuse to admit even that, but think he was partly deceived 

and partly a deceiver. Others, again, say that Jesys Christ 

is the only and the all-sufficient Saviour; that his word is 

unfailingly true, and that his strength is sufficient for all who 

trust themselves to him. A difference of opinion just here 

indicates men’s characters, and affects men’s characters. Un- 

less you know the views of a man on this point, you can know 
little about him; you can do little for him. 

But who say ye that Tam? (v. 20.) It is of more importance 
to us what we think about Jesus, than what other men think 
about him. If everybody else in the world accepts him as a 
Saviour, and we fail to do so, then, so far as we are concerned, 
the world might as well have never had a Saviour. Nor is 
it enough for us to say that he is a Saviour; unless we say— 
and mean what we say—that he is our Saviour, then, so far as 
we are concerned, he might as well never have been a Saviour. 
Who say ye that Jesus is? No more vital and important a 
personal question than that could be put to us by man, or by 
God. 
Tf any man would come after me (v.23). Before you consider 
the cost of following Jesus, the question is, Have you any wish 
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to follow him? If a young mau as x0 wish to be a farmer, 
or a sailor, or a mechanic, or a merchant, or a physician, or 
a lawyer, or an artist, what is the use of his worrying himself 
over the involved cost of such an occupation, or trade, or pro- 
fession? If you have no desire for learning, why should you 
dwell on the outlay and endurance demanded for its attain- 
ment? If you do not want a friend, it is quite unnecessary 
for you to count the cost of a true friendship. Why should you 
follow Jesus, any way? If you are not a lost sinner, you do 
not need Jesus—nor any one else—as a Saviour. If you can 
take care of yourself for this world, and the next, without the 
help of a divine Friend, why should you wish to follow 
Jesus? 

Let him deny himself. Unless a man will deny himself, to 
a greater or less extent, he can never be of real use to any- 
body else,—nor to himself. A man cannot make a success of 
living for his own pleasure, on the lower or the higher plane 
of mere personal enjoyment, without a measure of self-denial. 
He can never get the good of eating and drinking without 
some restraint of his appetite,—some self-denial. Getting 
out of bed, or getting into bed, with any sort of regularity, 
ealls for self-denial; sometimes it’s awful hard. And the 
better the work to be done, the more self-denial there is called 
for in it. Nothing is true affection which is not unselfish. 
Devotion and selfishness are contradictions in terms. Who- 
ever would be a follower of another must, to begin with, deny 
himself. Selfishness might have a place in a leader; in a fol- 
lower it is out of the question. Unless, therefore, you are 
ready to turn away from yourself, you cannot turn toward 
Jesus. Unless you will deny yourself, you will be disquali- 
fied for serving him. 

And follow 'me. . When you have decided that you want to 
follow Jesus; that you will unselfishly and devotedly be his 
disciple; when you have found your cross, and have taken it 
up,—then the next thing for you to do is—to follow. And 
just here is where a great many professed disciples of Jesus 
fail of being real disciples. They have regularly enlisted, 
have put on their uniform, and there they stand before the 
recruiting-office, with knapsacks and blankets on their backs, 
with muskets at “carry,” marking time to the martial music, 
—although some of them don’t do even that ; and there they 
have stood since their enlistment, never marching a rod. 
They certainly don’t follow Jesus in work for him, in liberal 
giving for his cause, nor in earnest words in behalf of the truth 
he loves, What are you doing, any way, as a disciple of 
Jesus? Oh, Iam one of his followers! A follower? Then 
why don’t you follow? 

Whosoever would save his life shall lose it (v. 24). A man 
eannot walk a tight rope or a narrow stringer across a stream 
unless he looks at something beyond his path : jo keep his 
eyes on his own footing would be sure to cost him his bal- 
ance. No soldier would be good for anything in a battle if 
he thought only of his own safety. Not until we forget our- 
gelves can we appear well, or do well, or gain anything worth 
having. He who lives to get wealth has no real enjoyment 
of wealth ; only in the use of money is there even temporary 

re from money. He who makes fame the object 
of his life always fails of the highest fame; the world gives 
its best honors to those who have striven for something 
deserving of honor. If we make our personal salvation the 
supreme object of our existence, we shall fail of salvation. 
Unless the thought of Christ, and of those for whom Christ 
died, causes us to lose thought of self-seeking,—even of the 
seeking of our own soul’s welfare,—we are not, cannot be, the 
disciples of Christ. 

What is a man profited, if he gain the whole world, and lose or 
forfeit his own self? (v. 25.) “His own self,” not “his own 
soul,” as the Old Version had it. One’s se/f is a great deal 
more than one’s soul. A man who forfeits his own self makes 
a wretched bargain, whatever he gets in retarn. Yet any 
man who parts with his integrity, with his sense of duty and 
loyalty and truest honor, in the hope of making a personal 
gain, forfeits his own self. He is not likely to gain more than 
the whole world. Yet, if he gets only that, heis a fool for his 
pains. 

Ashamed of me and of my words (v. 26). It requires real 
courage to be never ashamed of Christ and of his words. 
There are times and places in which it is easier to be on his 
side than against him. When all about us are professed 
Christians, and hold to our view of Christ’s truth, we can “go 
with the crowd” conscientiously. But when we stand alone 
among polite scoffers, when no one else thinks of bowing the 
head to ask a blessing over a meal, when irreligious and 
fashionable visitors are with us at family prayer time, when 
all our traveling companions take wine freely, when persons 
whom we love and respect speak slightingly of truths which 
we deem vital to Christ’s cause,—then it is not so easy 
to be true to our convictions, and tc Him whom we profess to 
serve. And harder still than all is the duty of not being 
ashamed of Christ’s words where they are in collision with 
the words of Luther, or of Calvin, or of Wesley,—as embodied, 
perhaps, in our own denominational catechism or articles of 
faith. It is easier to stand for Christ against his enemies 
than to stand for his plain words against the teachings of 
those of his professed followers with whom we are in closest 
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accord except at this point. But fidelity to Christ in these 

testing times is the fidelity on which he pivots his eternal 

recognition of us as his real followers and friends 
Philadelphia. 


KAS 
Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffier, D. D. 


HIS is an astonishing lesson. Remember the place where 
these words were spoken, the circumstances under which 
Christ spoke them, and the persons he addressed. He had 
just drawn out the grand confession of Peter to the effect that 
he was “the Christ [the Anointed] of God.” This confes- 
sion he had commended, saying that God had revealed this 
truth to him. Now we might naturally have expected Jesus 
to say something about his dignity, and the nature of the 
kingdom that he came to set up in this world. But we hear 
none of this. On the contrary, he goes on to say that he, 
the Christ of God, is to be arrested, and that by the leaders 
of his nation, and is to suffer many things. In the end he is 
to be slain by them, and that on the cross, On the third day 
he is to rise from the dead. 

This saying was so amazing that the disciples could hardly 
credit their senses, and questioned what he meant by this 
rising from the dead. To their minds, the fact that he was 
the Christ of God was incompatible with his statement that 
he was to be crucified. This was why Peter took him, and 
begam to rebuke him. And, in truth, this conjunction of 
truths was most astonishing. The Christ of God crucified ! 
what could be more amazing than that? 

But the more we think of his statement, the more we see 
that it tallies with what is said elsewhere. Look at John 
13: 3,4: “Jesus knowing that the Father had given all 
things into his hands, and that he was come from God, and 
went to God; he riseth from supper, and laid aside his gar- 
ments, and took a towel, and girded himself ”—to serve his 
disciples. Here were the disciples quarreling, and each one 
trying to make himself out greater than all the rest. Here 
was Jesus, conscious of his divine origin and destination, and 
knowing that God had given him all power. And yet, instead 
of bidding his quarrelsome disciples farewell, he quietly 
began to act, not as their divine Master, but as their menial 
servant. The more we grasp the situation, the more shall we 
be filled with wonder, And so with the words of Jesus in our 
lesson. The more we grasp their meaning, the more shall we 
be filled with amazement. 

Yet this only shows what it was that he came to this world 
for. His mission was one of utmost humiliation. In this 
lesson we have a partial fulfilment of those words of the 
Apostle Paul as given in Philippians 2: 5-8: Though he 
was in the form of God, and thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God, yet he made himself of no reputation, but 
took upon himself the form of a servant. Herein was mani- 
fested his love, in that he was willing to die for those whom 
he came to save. How this exalts the Atonement in our 
eyes, and makes us see the dignity of his suffering! It is 
nothing less than divinity becoming humanity, and dying to 
save a lost world. 

But these words of Christ do not exhaust the astonishing 
nature of this lesson. Verses 23 and 24 affirm that to be a 
follower of the Anointed One of God it will be needful, not to 
rise to high places of esteem and influence among men, but 
to descend to those places that are low and lightly esteemed. 
It will be necessary to practice self-denial, and to take up 
what the world calls a cross,—that is, something that is most 
disagreeable, and, at times, shameful. That, he says, is the 
only way in which any man can become a disciple of the 
Christ of God. This must be done, not once for all, but 
every day, or else discipleship is not possible. These are 
astonishing words, and may well cause us to stop and see 
what they mean. They mean that we must follow in his 
footsteps, and just as he denied himself so must we, Just as 
he was willing to be abased, so must we. The sooner we catch 
their true significance, the sooner we shall be in the right 
attitude towards him, and the more ready shall we be to try 
and carry out his saying. 

Then look at verse 25, for it contains another astonishing 
statement. It is a kind of arithmetical problem in spiritual 
things. See how strongly he puts it. He does not say, “ What 
shall it profit a man if he gain a little money, or a few days 
of pleasure?” nor, “if he gain a kingdom, even, or millions 
of money.” No, he puts it more strongly than this. He 
says, “‘ What is a man advantaged, if he gain the whole 
world?” This is more than any man has ever dreamed of 
gaining. Yet the Master says, “ What is a man advantaged, 
if he do this, so long as he himself is lost or cast away?” 
What will his gold apd his jewels, and his armies and navies, 
his power and his universal kingdom, avail him, when death 
makes him loosen his grasp on all these things, and he fiuds 
himself cast out into outer darkness forever and forever? 
Truly a tremendous sum in divine arithmetic! 

Yet men, for the sake, not of the whole world, or of a mil- 
lionth part of it, neglect to lay hold on eternal life, and so go 
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on to perdition. It may be that some in your own class have 
not yet given their hearts to the Master, because they want 
to have a little more sinful pleasure in this world. To these 
this lesson ought to come home with tremendous power, for 
it contains the words of the Christ of God himself. 

Look now at one more astonishing saying of Jesus, It is 
te be found in verse 26. Here he says that if any one here 
is ashamed to confess his name, he too, in the great day of 
judgment, will be ashamed to confess their names. On their 
attitude towards him in this world will depend his attitude 
towards them in the next world. This is one of the most 
solemn sayings of Jesus, and one that we may well press 
home on our hearts with all of our power. God grant that 
we may heed these words that he spoke for our own spiritual 
welfare ! 


New York City. 
KY 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HAT was the name of our last lesson? What did 
Jesus say to the woman who touched his garment 
about her faith? Do you suppose the ruler or his family 
ever doubted Jesus’ power or love? There must have been 
many others who saw these miracles and ever after had faith 
in him as a helper and healer. But did they know him asa 
Saviour who could save sin-sick souls as he cured bodies from 
disease? There were others who were nearer to him than the 
passing crowds or the sufferers for whom he had compassion. 
They were his disciples, who were with him from day to day, 
to whom he talked as they went with him from place to place, 
for he was preparing them for the work he had prepared for 
them todo. They saw many different miracles among different 
people, works of power which surely encouraged their faith in 
him, They saw his compassion as he cured the deaf, dumb, and 
blind ; they knew that he cared for the wants of the multi- 
tude when he fed hungry thousands by miracle ; they saw his 
power over all created things when he stilled a furious tem- 
pest by a word, and when he walked on the sea as if it were 
solid ground. 

Near Cesarea Philippi.—At the time of our lesson story 
of to-day he was walking with his disciples in the quiet 
country on the east side of the river Jordan, above the Sea of 
Galilee. Some scholar may trace on map or blackboard the 
direction from Capernaum and Galilee towards the region 
called Cesarea Philippi, where Philip was the ruler. They 
were away from towns and villages, and Jesus had been pray- 
ing alone. We often read of Jesus in prayer, and always 
before any great event in his life. Do you remember when 
and where he stood praying, and the dove descended upom 
him? He prayed when he was tempted in the wilderness, 
and angels ministered to him. He prayed before he called 
his twelve disciples to him, and again when he was about 
to tell them something of himself which they had not known 
or understood before. Jesus a wise model teacher, often 
taught, as he did that day, by asking questions. 

“Who do the Multitudes Say that I Am ?” —In the houses and 
among the people who crowded to see and hear the famous 
preacher the disciples must have heard many opinions about 
Jesus, the man from Nazareth, who could do such wonders 
and teach s> wisely. Some said he must be John the Bap 
tist, for they had heard many months before how he preached 
and baptized. Herod the king thought so, for when he heard 
of Jesus’ wonderful works his guilty conscience made him 
say, “It is John, Whom I beheaded.” He had kept John in 
prison almost a year, and then sent to his dreary dungeon a 
soldier to cut off his head. Do you remember who asked for 
his head? It was because of the murder of John that Jesus 
left cruel Herod’s dominions for a while, for he had not fin- 
ished the work he came to do. The disciples told Jesus that 
many thought he was Elias (or Elijah), for they believed 
that, as Elijak was taken to heaven without dying, he would 
retarn to earth as a forerunner of the Messiah. Others said 
it was one of the old prophets who had come again. Did any 
suspect or say that Jesus was the Messiah? A while before 
some might have done so; those who had really handled and 
tasted the food given by miracle, whore hunger had been 
satisfied, with thousands beside, wanted to make him their 
king. They had long waited for the coming of a Messiah to 
reign in glory and power, but one who could provide food in 
abundance and drive away disease and pain would be a more 
powerful ruler than they ever dreamed would come. They 
wanted to take him by force and make him king; but when 
he refused, and went away to a mountain, they sadly said, 
“No, no; he is not the Messiah we look for.” 

“ Who Say ye that I Am?”—That was a yet closer ques- 
tion for the disciples, Peter, always ready to speak, an- 
swered, “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
“ Blecsed art thou,” said Jesus to Peter, as he gave prompt 
and hearty expression to the God-given faith in his soul. No 
doubt, the other disciples in some degree, though perhap. 
with less ardent feeling, remembered and partly under-to-«! 
what John the Baptist had said of the Lamb of God; and » 
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may be, they had heard of the voice from heaven and the 
spoken words when Jesus was baptized. Do you know what 
they were? The disciples had yet much to learn of the 
living Christ while he was with them, ond with sad wonder 
and disappointment, for they expected him to reign; they 
listened as for the first time he told them of his coming 
trials, 

The Son of Man must Suffer —Now that it is all in the past, 
every true Bible reader can understand Jesus’ words in the 
twenty-second verse of our lesson better than the listening 
twelve did that day. They knew it meant that he was to be 
cruelly treated and put to death, and impulsive Peter even 
tebuked Jesus for saying so, and declared that it must not be. 
Jesus rebuked him, and siid that those who would be his 
friends must take up the cross daily,—be willing to share his 
sufferings by bearing trial for his sake. But he spoke of the 
time when the Son of man should come in glory with the holy 
angels, and own those who had not been ashamed to own him 
and his cause. 

The Great Question. —The question often asked about any 
plan or course is, “ Will it pay?” Something like that you 
will find in the twenty-fifth verse, and repeated by Matthew 
and Mark,—an everlasting question, never fully answered, 
“ What shall it profit?” Can you even try to tell? Do not 
fail to show how Jesus loves to cheer and comfort his.own, as, 
after a few days of sorrow, some of them saw their glorified 
Master und a vision of heaven’s glory. They heard, too, the 
words of the Father proving that the Son of man was the Son 
of God, What were the words spoken? What three words 
bade them have faith in all Jesus said ? 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trurnu.—Jesus, the Son of God. 
Introduotion to Lesson.—Attention aroused by use of 
objects. A man planted a vineyard,—garden of grapevines,— 
and hedged it round about (by use of blocks, mark out a 


-square, leaving a gateway), and digged a wine-press,—a place 


in which to squeeze out the juice of the grapes (mark this by 
a block),—and built a tower,—a safe place for a home (a pile 
of ‘blocks),—and let the vineyard out to a company of men 
(more blocks) called husbandmen, while the owner went into 


“a far country. 


When the grapes were ripe, the owner sent his servants 
(represent by blocks) to the husbandmen, that they might 
get the fruit of the vineyard. But the husbandmen shame- 
fully treated them, and turned them away empty (move the 
servants away). 

Tbe owner had one.son (represent, by the most beautiful 
block), and oh, how he loved him! But he said, “I will 
send my son, my beloved son ; for they will treat him as they 
would me if I were there. The sou came (move the block 
towards the vineyard), but they treated him far worse than 
they had the servants. 

What grieved the owner more, the loss of the fruit or the 
slighting of his son? Yes, indeed, it was the slighting of his 
beloved son; no greater insult could have been given the 
owner. 

This picture means something. Would you like to know 
what? God has given to youand to me and to all of usa life; 
that is our vineyard. Kind, true, Christ#ike deeds are the 
fruits that he expects. To us he has sent his “ beloved Son,” 
and he says, “ Hear ye him;” that means obey him. If we 
do this, when work-time is over he will take us to live with 
him in the beautiful land; but if we, like the husbandmen, 
slight and disobey the Son, we can never be at home with the 
Father in the land that he has prepared for those who love 
him, 

What does God say to you and to me in the golden text? 
* This is my,” etc. (drill), I mean to always obey him,—do 
you? (Prayer.) 4 

Historical Setting —The Jews were expecting Christ to 
come, but they thought that he would come as a mighty king 
who would drive out of their country all their enemies, and 
make them the greatest nation in the worid. They had seen 
him heal the sick and raise the dead, but still they did not 
believe him to be the Christ. 

One day, when Jesus was with his disciples (this is a good 
place to introduce the picture-roll), he said unto them, “ Who 
do you thinkthat Iam?” Peter (point to him) said, “ Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” (This and the 
golden text should be printed on the board before the time 
of the lesson.) 

Jesus told them that when they saw him crucified, and 
were themselves badly treated for his sake, it would be hard 
for them to really believe that he was the Christ. To help 
them when this hard time should come, be, eight days after 
this, taketh Peter, James, and Johy up into a mountain, and 
there showed himself to them as he would be after his resur- 
rection. (Some of the old picture-rolls have a good picture 
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of the Transfiguration.) As they looked at him, his face did 
shine as the sun, and his clothes were white as the light; 
and, behold! two men, which were Moses and Elijah, come 
down from heaven, were talking with him about his crucifixion, 
which should come to pass at Jerusalem. 

Soon a cloud overshadowed them, and there came a voice 
out of the cloud, saying, “ This is my beloved Son: hear 
him.” Can it be possible that any one should ever be 
ashamed to own, as his Saviour and as his Master, him whom 
God owns as his beloved Son! Let us claim him as our 
Saviour, and gladly obey him. 

Philadelphia. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





OUR MESSIAH. 


CHRIST 


HEAR HIM TO-DAY. 





BE TAUGHT BY 
BE SAVED BY 
BE TRUE 10 


THE PROPHET. 
THE PRIEST. 
THE KING. 











TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 


wa LOSE YOURSELF ® 


HE THAT SAVES, LOSES, 
HE THAT LOSES, SAVES, 





THE WORLD 
CHRIST i 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ Jesus, and shall it ever be?” 

“In the cross of Christ I glory.” 

** Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 

“In all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 

“ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds.”’ 

““T gave my life for thee.” 

“O Christ, what burdens bowed thy head! ” 

“Praise him! praise him! Jesus, our blessed Redeemer.” 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


= THERS Say, THAT ONE OF THE OLD PROPHETS 18 
RisEN AGAIN.”—The idea of the reappearance of 
great prophets, or other holy men, has been very generally 
prevalent, not only among the Jews, but among all nations, 
The Jewish belief has been explained on the theory that the 
later rabbis believed in the transmigration of souls, that the 
souls of departed good men lived again in the bodies of others. 
There does not, however, appear to be any satisfactory proof 
of such a notion having obtained general acceptance, but there 
certainly was a universal expectation that not only Elijah, as 
was natural from the literal interpretation of the prophecy of 
Malachi, but that others would reappear in bodily form. 
Jeremiah was especially looked for, There was a tradition 
that he had concealed on Mt. Nebo the ark of the covenant, 
with its precious contents, and the altar of incense; and it 
was popularly believed that, when Messiah came, Jeremiah 
would also reappear, reveal their hiding-place, and restore 
them to use in the temple. The reappearance of Abraham 
and of Isaiah was also looked for, when the time of judgment 
should draw near,—though these, possibly, were Jater tradi- 
tions. The idea shows, at least, a popular acceptance of the 
belief in the immortality of the soul. A similar anticipation 
of the reappearance of some great prophet or teacher of the 
olden time, before the restitution of all things, forms part of 
the creed of almost every religion of man’s invention. The 
Muhammadan is firm in his conviction that Muhammad will 
reappear in the flesh at the last, on the judgment seat; and 
the Shiah sect are looking for the return of their prophets to 
herald the Messian; and we know that every impostor or 
fanatic among them, who raises a new sect or party, professes 
himself to be somebody. The Moslem idea may possibly have 
been derived from the Hebrew prophecies, but not so the 
countless incarnations of the Hindoo idolatrigs or of the 
Booddhist faith. In the latter case, this belief ifeappea: 
ances is distinct from the transmigration of souls, which they 
also hold; and in the Chinese form of that religior} there is 
a very remarkable notion exhibiting the belief, however dim, 
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of both a forerunner und 2 Messiah, and which assigns the 
second place to Guatama or Buodda, that, after the last of his 
many incarnations, a greater than he shall appear, for Whose 
entrance the great gates of the temple avenue, which have 
been kept closed ever since their erection, shall be thrown 
open. 

The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


* AS HE WAS PRAYING ALONE, THE DISCIPLES WERE WITH 
Him.”—This phrase carries us at once away from the West, 
where men shrink from anything that might seem to savor 
of religious ostentation, into the very different atmosphere of 
the Orient. It may be to our shame, but, whether or not, there 
are not many among us who would rise from the midst of a 
circle of friends, step but a little way aside, perhaps only to 
the edge of the circle, and there pursue their devotions. But 
this is one of the most ordinary sights in the East. One 
man will be solemnly engaged in prayer alone, while his 
companions around him indulge in conversation on topics 
of common interest. It is regarded as the most natural 
thing in the world, and he who prays lays claim to no special 
piety. 

“ OF HIM SHALL THE SON OF MAN BE ASHAMED,” ETC.— 
This would appeal to an Oriental audience more forcibly than 
it can do to us. They have been taught by long habit to rely, 
for acceptance with rulers and for promotion, not upon merit 
or fitness, but solely upon the good offices of some one highly 
placed, whose favor they have won or bought. They well 
understood the confusion which covers them when, presuming 
upon the acquaintance of one who was “hail fellow, well 
met,” with them in the street, they pressed into the august 
presence, only to find that there their friend did not know 
them, but treated them with cold aloofness. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1. Wao Say THey THAT I Am? (vs, 18, 19.)—What 
relation to the subject of our lesson has the sending out of 
the Twelve? (Luke 9: 1-6.) The death of John the Baptist ? 
(Luke 9: 7-9.) The miracles, such as the feeding of the five 
thousand? (Luke 9: 10-17; Matt. chaps. 14 and 15; Mark 
8: 22-26.) Where was Christ at the time of our lesson? 
(Mark 8: 27.) What will any worker and thinker gain by 
solitude? by prayer? Why did Christ care tc know who 
people said that he was? Why did not some think him the 
Messiah ? 

2. But wHo Say ye? (vs. 20-22.)—What difference did 
it make to the disciples whom they thought Christ to be? 
What difference does our opinion of Christ make to us? 
How was Peter’s answer a glory to him? (Matt. 16: 17-19.) 
What forced him to that conviction? Why was Christ un- 
willing to have his disciples preach his Messiahship at once? 
What new things about “ suffering many thinga ” did Christ 
teach the world? Why did hetell his disciples about these 
things beforehand? How did Peter receive the prophecy? 
(Matt. 16: 22,23.) Why? Why did the disciples make so 
little, at that time, of the prophecy of the resurrection? 

8. TakE UP your Cross (vs. 23-25).—Why must a man 
deny himself, if he will follow Christ? What is the origin 
of the phrase “to take up the cross”? What are some 
common crosses? What gains come from crose-bearing? 
How do men seek to “save” their lives in wrong ways? In 
what ways would Christ have us lose our lives? What does 
Mark add to “for my sake” ? (Mark 8:35.) How can you 
prove the whole world insignificant compared with even one 
soul’s welfare ? = 

4. Be not ASHAMED (vs. 26, 27).—Why should one be 
ashamed to be ashamed of Christ? Why would it be a most 
fearful disaster for Christ to be ashamed of one? To what 
time does Christ refer at the end of verse 26? of verse 27? 


For the Superintendent 

1, What question did Christ ask of his disciples? 2. What 
did they answer? 3. What was Christ’s second question? 
4. And Peter’s answer? 5. What command did Christ lay 
on the Twelve? 6. What did he prophesy concerning him- 
self? 7. Whatdid hesay one must do who would follow him ? 

Boston, Mass. 

= 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. Who did different people suppose that Christ was? 2. 
In what words did Peter express his belief’? 3. What 
prophecy did Jesus make about himself? 4. How can) we 
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best save our lives? 5. What must we, as Christ’s followers, 
be willing to do? 

4#@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is 
allowed on that page forthe written answers. Send for free specimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lesson Summary 


FTER all that Jesus has now done and said, it is time 
for his followers to have clear views of his personal 
character and his coming work. To formulate these, he asks 
them, first, concerning the opinions others held, aud secondly, 
concerning their own opinions, of himself. Satisfied with 
their confession as voiced by Peter, he discloses his own des- 
tiny of suffering, rejection, death, and resurrection. Such an 
outlook was more then discouraging to his disciples. It was 
positively appalling. But he meets any shrinking on their 
part by a distinct statement of the terms of discipleship. 
These are rigorous. They may involve loss of natural life, 
bot they assure gain of life eternal, which alone is really 
profitable. And these terms, neglected, entail everlasting 
shame; observed, everlasting honor, the firstfruits of which 
are just at hand. A Master so exalted is worthy of corre- 
sponding service, and service so exalted meets corresponding 
reward. 
Oo 


Added Points 


Jesus praying alone is a spectacle in which all heaven 
was interested. Who may do without that which Jesus so 
prized? 

Formulate opinions by pointed questions. 
question guarantees distinct reply. 

The Son of man foresaw his destiny, and met it nobly. So 
should his followers meet their providential allotments, 

To cheerfully accept Christ’s conditions of service is to cer- 
tainly win his assured rewards. 

Jesus and his words stand or fall together. 
either means ashamed of both. 

Ashamed of Jesus now; ashamed of us hereafter. Ashamed 
of Jesus before men; ashamed of us before his Father and 
the holy angels. 


A well-shaped 


Ashamed of 
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International Primary Lessons 
(OPTIONAL) 
List fur First Quarter 


* 
Psa. 103: Luke 11 : 1-13. 
Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name, 


1, OUR HEAVENLY FATHER. Matt. 6: 9-15: 
Golden tee 
Matt. 6: 


2. Gop ae CREATOR. Gen. 1: 1-25; Psa. 19; Psa. 104: John 1 : 1-3. 
e ery Text. In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth 
n 1. 


3. THE CREATION OF MAN. Psa. 109 : 


Golden Text. The Lord he is God: it Is he that made us, and not we 
ourselves. Psa. 100: 3 (middie clause). 

4. Tore GARDEN OF EDEN. Gen, 2: 8-17; Rev. 1 1-5. 

Golden Text. Andthe Lord God took the man, and put him into the 
garden of Eden, to dress ” ane to keepit. Gen. 

5. THE FaMILy. Gen. 2: 18-24; Eph. 6:14; Col. 8: 18-25, 

Golden Text. Let us ty one another : for iove is of God. 

s. har EIN THE FAMILY. 

: 25, 28. 


Golan Text. Be 
one another. Eph. 4 

7. OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 
2-233; 2 Tim, 1:5; 3:14, V 
wecien : Text, Childre n, ot ey your parents in the Lord: for this is right. 


Gen. 1 : 26-28; 2:7; 3; Acts 


1 John 4:7. 
Exod. 20:12; Gen. 45: 1-15; Rom. 12:9, 10; 


re kind one to anotker, tenderhearted, forgiving 
: 32. 


Gen. 18 : 17-19; Luke 2: 51,52; Prov. 6: 


8. Gop’s VoIce. Gen. 3: 8-10; 12: 1-3; Exod. 3: 1-6; 1 Sam. 3 : 1-10. 
Golden Text. I will he ‘ar what God the Lord wil speak. Psa. 85:8. 


9. God’s Word. Psa. 119 : 89-105 ; 2 Tim. 3: 14-16; 1 Pet. 1:23-25 ; John 


:17. 

Golden Text. The word ofour God shall ao for ever. 

10. Gon’s Love. Jolin 10: 1-15; Luke 15: 114 

Golden Text. Hervin is love, not that we {| God, but that he loved 
us. 1 John 4: 10 (first clause). . 

11. Gon’s Girt. John 3: 11-18; 1 John 4: 921. 

Golden Text. For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. John 3: 16. 

22. JESUS THE Saviour. 

Golden Text. 
1:1. 

13. REVIEW. 

—— + aaa 
Eccl, 


Isa, 40 : 8. 


Luke 2: &14; 19:10; Rom. 3 : 24-26. 


Christ Jésus came into the world to save sinners. 1 Tim. 


Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 
’ 
God’s Word 


Lesson for March 1 


By Julia E. Peck 


HE attitude of the little tots in the primary class toward 
the new lesson is very different from that of the older 
children. 

The title “God’s Word” would probably suggest at once 
to older children the prospect of an animated discussion, in 
class, of the inspiration of the Scriptures, and, parrot-like, 
they would have at tongue’s end arguments pro and con which 
they have acquited from listening to their elders. 

The teacher's preparation in this case would be to study 
the best way of meeting these arguments, as well as to teach 
reverence for the Word of God. 

The primary children come with almost no preparation. 
Two-thirds of them do not know the ttle and golden text for 





. know his words; 
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the day, and many have already forgotten the golden text 
for last Sunday, 

We must remember in our preparation that while they 
anticipate eagerly the singing, especially the motion songs, 
they look upon the lesson with toleration only, and not even 
that unless it is brief, and gives them something to do here, 
or, at least, as coon as they reach home. 

Of course, the question of inspiration need not be raised 
until the children raise it, which will not be just yet. 

The lessons upon “ God’s Voice,” “God's Word,” and 
“ God’s Love,” may be practically taught as one lesson, and 
the place where one begins and another ends need not be 
especially marked ; for, as we teach, one merges into another, 
—if the children will only remember texts and applications. 

It is easy to say, “Begin with the golden text of last 
Sunday,” but two-thirds of the children have forgotten it 
already, and at the start there is a break in our plan to teach 
the text all over again, and to drill on points which we had 
no idea the children would forget so soon. 

Last Sunday we said a thought-prayer, asking God to speak 
with us often, and that we might learn to know when his 
voice called us. We asked to be made ready, like the little 
Samuel, to reply, “Speak, Lord; for thy servant heareth.” 

At this point, searching and close questions may be asked, 
according to the individual needs of the children. One 
teacher cannot direct another here, and say, “ Ask of the 
child, ‘ Has God spoken to youn during the week ?’” etc 

Another week—possibly, many weeks—of preparation are 
needed before we are ready to-come as close as this to our 
children; for we must not push our way thoughtlessly into 
the holy of holies of a child’s soul. 

We talked last Sanday of the ways God speaks to us (re- 
viewing), and we spoke once of this way — holding up a 
Bible. We must not forget in our teaching that most of our 
children cannot read yet, and-so do not appreciate, in the 
slighte-t degree, the Bible as literature, or as differing greatly 
from other books. 

A long time before the Christ-child came, people had no 
Bibles. God spoke with some of them, but he wanted all to 
so he tanght men to write in books his 
words, co that they might not be forgotten and lost. 

If the children have already learned to name and classify 
the books of the Bible, this will give an opportunity, after 
naming them in concert, to give a little talk on the many 
books in one. 

God tells-us so many things in the Bible, that, if this 
precious book were lost or destroyed, we could not possibly 
remember the words, or know how to do the things our Father 
asks of us, cte. If the teacher has been able to explain in 
detail with what difficulties and suffering God’s Word has 
been saved from destruction, so much the better. 

This gives us opportunity to make a protest against the 
careless use and destruction of lesson-leaves and quarterlies, 
which contain portions of God’s Word. We have wondered 
at our children’s irreverence for sacred things. Possibly this 
is one cause. 

Teach, God’s Word is holy, God’s Book is holy. We must 
touch our Bibles with clean hands, and read the words witha 
prayer, asking help to understand. 

Let us ask God to guard our hands from carelessly touch- 
ing his holy book, and our lips from speaking lightly of it, 
and to strengthen our memories, so thst we may be able to 
teach our most beautiful texts to the babies at home, who are 
just learning to say, “I pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep.” 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Christian Unity.* 


HIS volume consists of papers that were delivered 
as lectures before the American Institute of Chris- 
tian Philosophy, at Chautauqua, July 5-12, 1894. The 
lecturers are Drs. Bradford, Hartranft, and Ballantine, 
of the Congregational Church ; ; Drs. Lampman, Purves, 
MacCracken, ard H. M. Booth, and the Rev. John B. 
Devins and the Rev. Gilbert Reid, of the Presbyterian 
Church; Dr. Boardman of the Baptist Church; Dr. 
George Hodges of the Episcopal Church, and Dr. B. B. 
Tyler of the church of the Disciples of Christ. Of edit- 
ing there is apparently none. Three great subjects are 
treated, but the papers on each subject are not even 
grouped ‘together. But the Introduction and all the 
papers are characterized by strength of thought and 
catholicity of spirit. 
In the second, third, and fourth papers Drs. Lamp- 





* Christ and the Church: Essays Concernin 
Unification of Christendom. 
Amory H. Bradford, D.D 
Fleming H. Reveil Co. $1.50 


the Church and the 
With an Introduction by the Rev. 
12mo, pp. 322. Chicago and New York : 
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man, Purves, and Hartranft treat of the Incarnation. 
Their work is so satisfactorily done that these three 
papers would constitute a good manual on this doctrine, 
Dr. Purves’s paper on the biblical teaching is of especial 
interest as showing the point of view of the younger 
men at Princeton. He shows himself to be scholastic 
in his methods, and quite conservative. The sixth and 
seventh papers, by Dr. MacCracken and Mr, Devins, 
treat of the relation of the church to existing problems, 
and are worthy of careful study. The first and fifth 
papers and the last five—more than half the volume— 
are devoted to the subject of the unification of Chris- 
tendom. 

This latter subject has been much to the front in late 
years, and there is apparent some clarification of public 
thought in regard to it. Within afew years a good deal 
has been said as to the reunion of the Christian Church, 
These writers have got beyond this. With practical 
unanimity. they hold that the thing to be desired is, not 
reunion, but unification, and that the unification of 
Christendom, and not of a few Protestant bodies merely. 
They see clearly that consolidations or federation, or 
other local arrangements, are desirable only in so far as 
they do not conflict with this larger end. 

As to the nature of the desired unification, these 
papers offer certain differences of opinion which are 
merely verbal, and other differences which are real. 
The most important of the verbal differences is that in 
regard to the relation of the church to the kingdom of 
Christ on garth. Dr. Boardman speaks of the church as, 
first, a divine organism, and, second, a human organiza- 
tion. Some of the others make practically the same dis- 
tinction by calling the organic body the kingdom, in 
distinction from the organized body, which they call the 
church. What Dr. Boardman calls the humanly orga- 
nized church, identical with what some of the others 
call, without limitation, the church, is an institution, 
or an aggregate of institutions, with officers and defined 
business methods. It outwardly represents on earth 
what he calls the divine organism, identical with what 
some of the others call the kingdom, but is itself dif- 
ferent from that organism, aud not seldom misrepre- 
sents it. The kingdom, the God-guided organie church, 
is the divine movement among men, which is imper- 
fectly manifested in the humanly organized church, with 
its officers and its recognized meth@is. Most of the 
writers in this volume recognize this distinction, though 
some of them use the term “organic’”’ as applying to the 
human organization, rather than to the divine kingdom. 

Such differences as these have been very pronounced 
of late, but they would be mainly settled if men would 
agree upon a uniform definition of the terms used, But 
among the writers in this volume there are other differ- 
ences that are more real. Dr. Hodges is the one man 
among them who has an absolutely clear theory as to the 
unification which he deems desirable, though Mr, Reid 
apparently agrees with Dr. Hodges. The latter says 
(pp. 229, 280): ‘‘The only working-center of union is 
that which is afforded by a common government. ... 
We cannot unite on ritual... . We cannot unite on doc- 
trine—not, at least, upon a, body of doctrine like the 
confessions of the fathers of the Reformation. We must 
be free to think. But we can unite in allegiance to a 
company of officers of our own choosing; their powers 
properly limited by a written constitution of our own 
devising, and their ordination given in the ancient regu- 
lar manner of the church of the ages.” 

It is clear that most of the writers in this volume 
would not fully accept the doctrine of Dr. Hodges, 
though none of them have anything else to offer that is 
so perfectly definite. They all agree, of course, with 
enthusiasm on the idea of fraternity, of spiritual unity, 
of unity in obedience and in likeness to Christ; . but 
some of them ask for something more than this. This 
something more they define, not like Dr. Hodges, by the 
delimitation of it as a fact, but by processes of exclusidn, 
or by emphasizing its central idea. Really, they seem 
to be upon the threshold of a conclusion which they 
have not distinctly? formulated. As a matter of fact, 
the divinely organic church, as distinguished from the 
humanly organized church, is a unit, and has always 
been a unit. It is a visible unit, and not merely an 
invisible one. Christianity as a subject of thought is an 
organic entity in the world, and not a mere abstraction, 
Each of these twelve writers treats of it as a concrete 
existence, and not as a mere generalization. As the 
ocean system of the earth is a divinely constituted unit, 
more homogeneous and complete than the artificial unit 
of any humanly bounded territory; as mankind is a 
divinely constituted unit, more distinctly so than the 
political unit would be, were all the nations consolidated 
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into one,—#so the divine organic kingdom is a unit more 
worthy than any humanly organized church could be, 
even if all the churches were united under one body of 
officers, 


Wo 
The Hidden Life. By the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. (16mo, pp. 
126. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents.) 


The Blessing of Cheerfulness. By the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 
(12mo, pp. 32. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cents.) 


Family Prayers for Thirteen Weeks. By the Rev. J. R. Miller, 
D.D. (8vo, pp. 195. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
$1.) 


The hidden life is the true life, never fully known to 
men, but ever open to God. It is treated in this book of 
Dr. Miller’s in a practical as well as spiritual manner. 
He shows how real a thing it is, whether recognized or 
not; how it is possible to keep it—or, rather, as he 
strongly puts it, to have it kept—faithful to God amidst 
adverse surroundings; and how safe and satisfied is that 
life; and that alone, which is truly “ hid with Christ in 
God.” The chapter on “ Our Unanswered Prayers,” 
and the one on “ Growing Old Successfully,” will be 
especially helpful to many who find difficulty in meeting 
the conditions to which they apply. The quotations of 
poetry in the book are particularly happy. It is not 
so much the duty of cheerfulness upon which Dr. Miller 
dwells in the little book called The Blessing of Cheerful- 
ness, as it is the good that being happy does to one’s self 
and to others. He notices the fact that Christ said to 
his disciples, ‘‘ Be of good cheer,” in the same breath 
with which he told them that they would have ‘‘tribula- 
tion.” And he draws from this and other teachings of the 
Master the lesson that cheerfulness in the Christian 
should be largely independent of circumstances,—that it 
should be a perennial, not an intermittent, stream, flow- 
ing from a heart at peace with God, blessed itself, and 
blessing others. There will doubtless always be some 
true Christians who cannot, with comfort to themselves 
or with profit to any one else, lead the devotions of others, 
even in family worship. To such, a book like Dr. Mil- 
ler’s Family Prayers for Thirteen Weeks will be an 
\Unspeakable help and comfort, giving, as it does, in 
simple words and suitable length, prayers for use in the 

“family every day for thirteen weeks, besides a few for 
pecial occasions. The form and type of the book are 
attractive. 
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Meadow Grass. By Alice Brown. 
Copeland & Day. $1.50.) 


The excellence of the American short story of charac- 
ter and locality is somewhat forgotten for the moment in 
these days of the justly earned renown of Ian Maclaren 
and. other and lesser delineators of Scotch humanity. 
But, in the long run, students of life and literature will 
recognize the range and excellence of the later American 
tale, with its fidelity to human nature and to the novel- 
ist’s art. The list of our short-story writers extends from 
Maine te California, and from Michigan to Louisiana, as 
witness the names of Miss Jewett, Mrs. Spofford, Mrs. 
Slosson, Mrs. Phelps Ward; Mrs. Cooke, Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, Philander Deming, Miss Woolson, Bret Harte, 
Miss Murfree, R. M. Johnston, Cable, and Grace King, 
—all of whom describe men and women as they are, and 
remember that the human heart is the highest of themes. 
To the writings of this honorable company a worthy addi- 
tion has been made in the stories of southern New Hamp- 
shire by Miss Alice Brown, grouped together in a hand- 
some volume bearing the homely and wholesome title 
Meadow Grass, and published in Boston by the young firm 
of Copeland & Day. Miss Brown has all the accuracy of 
Miss Wilkins in her delineation of types, plus a kindly 
humor which is too often lacking in the hard and cold 
and sometimes untrue portrayals made in the pages of 
the clever author of A Humble Romance. Altogether, 
Meadow Grass is one of the most enjoyable and artistic 
books added to American fiction by a new writer during 
the past year. 


(16mo, pp. iii, 315. Boston: 
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Alaska: Its History and Resources, Gold Fields, Routes and 
Scenery. By Miner W. Bruce. (Medium octavo, pp. 128. 
Seattle, Washington: Lowman & Hanford Stationery and 
Printing Co. $1.25.) 


This is a traveler's manual, intended to give current 
information in regard to Alaska. Mr. Bruce has spent 
six years in Alaska, first as a journalist, and afterwards 
on government work. He has here sketched the history, 
topography, climate, agriculture, and flora; the resources 
in minerals, timber, and fish; the Zabon gold-fields, and 
the seals; the Indians and the Eskimo and tourist 
routes, These subjects sre briefly described in a popular 
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way, with no special scientific or other qualifications for 
the tusk except the acquaintance ¢f a traveler and resi- 
dent, and familiarity with ordinary sources of informa- 
tion. The book is useful, but it will be soon out of date. 
It has an outline map. 


Za. 


Broken Notes from « Gray Nunnery. By Julia Sherman Hal- 
lock. (Medium 8vo, illustrated, pp. 103. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. $1.25.) 


“Is not all creation full of echoes?” So Mrs. Hallock 
asks from tle cloister of the old country mansion which 
she appropriately names the ‘Gray Nunnery.” These 
“broken notes” are the pleasant diary of a close ob- 
server and faithful recorder of the varied aspects of out- 
door naiure. They are the echoes of all creation bound- 
ing back from a nature-loving heart, and they betray not 
only a keen eye and a feeling soul, but also the literary 
sense. While they have neither the subtlety nor the 
profundity of Thoreau, their unpretentious simplicity 
will command a hearty response in many a soul for whom 
nature has always a sympathetic voice,—albeit some- 
times gleeful, sometimes plaintive, sometimes sweet, and 
sometimes terrible. 
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Literary Notes and News 


A knowledge of the books of the Old 
Testament, which includes not merely 

° the details of the text, but general 
truths as to their authorship, period of writing, and like 
matters, is one of the essentials which teachers often 
think too little about. James C. Quinn, D.D., the rector 
of St. John’s Church, Mason City, Iowa, has published 
an essay on the Progressive Development of Truth in 
the Old Testament. This pamphlet of thirty pages con- 
tains considerable information on tiie books in their 
various aspects. It is not a “normal course,” but it 
contains a good deal of the sort of thing that normal 
courses should contain, and sometimes do not. Its price 
is twenty-five cents. 


Old Testament 
Study 
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Professor Fritz Hommel and Professor 
A. H. Sayce, in a recent conversation 
together at Cairo, Egypt, agreed with 
each other that modern cuneiform discovery shows that 
we have history, and not fiction or legend, in the narra- 
tives of Genesis, and that a large part, at any rate, of 
the Pentateuch, must go back to the Mosaic age. They 
were further agreed in holding that, although older 
documents are doubtless employed in the books of 
Moses, the so-called “ literary analysis” isa philosophical 
mirage. As they put it, it would be impossible to dis- 
sect an English book in the way that the Pentateuch 
has been dissected; much more impossible, therefore, 
must it be to dissect un ancient work which is written 
in the dead and imperfectly known Hebrew language. 
The azreement of two such scholarly authorities on a 
matter of this sort is at least worthy of consideration in 
connection with a subject that is at present under such 
active discussion. 


Hommel and Sayce 
Agreed 
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The famous French Academy of 
Sciences, the Institute de France, has 
recently celebrated the one-hundredth 
anniversary of its organization in its present form. In 
reality it dates back to 1653, having been founded by 
Cardinal Richelieu; but it was reorganized in 1795. 
Only forty men, the leading literary lights of France, the 
“Immortals,” can belong to the Academy. The total 
membership since its organization has been 226. The 
chief purpose of the Academy is to watch over the 
orthography and grammar of the French language and 
the revision of the Dictionnaire de [ Académie. In addi- 
tion, it awards prizes for success in scientific research. 
Renan, on one occasion, stated that it would take the 
Academy 1,100 years to complete their great dictionary, 
at the present rate of progress. Its sessions are held 
every Thursday afternoon, and the work is done behind 
locked doors. Not a few of the most prominent writers 
of France have never been members of the Academy. 
Among the busts in their hall of assembly is one of 
Moliére, with this inscription in French: “Nothing was 
lacking to his glory, but he was lacking toours.” Others 
have met disappointment in being refused elections, 
One of these, Piron, in revenge, had these words inscribed 
on his tombstone: “‘ Here lies Piron, who was nothing, 
not even a member of the Academy.” 


The 
French Academy 





County Sunday-School Rallies in 
Michigan 


By M. H. Reynolds 
Secretary of the Michigan Sunday-School Association 


SIDE from the ordinary lines of work which receive 

universal attention, it is true that nearly every 

state, province, and section of country is emphasizing 

some special feature, and pushing along some indepen- 

dent line, according to the bent of the minds giving promi- 
nence to its leading activities. 

The Michigan State Sunday-school Association is all 
awake to up-to-date Sunday-school methods, and is ac- 
tively working for thorough organization,—normal, home 
class, graded and primary work, as well as house visita- 
tion and widespread evangelization. But for three or 
four years past it has endeavored to popularize county 
Sunday-school rallies with general approval and excel- 
lent results. 

The rally idea is not a new one, nor did it originate in 
Michigan. For many years, and in several large cities, it 
has been the custom to gather the children together in 
annual “ Féstivals,” “ Field Days,” or ‘‘ May Day” an- 
niversaries, and great inspiration has been developed 
thereby. 

We are indebted to our wide-awake chairman of the 
State Executive Board, E. A. Hough, for starting the 
rally movement, first in his own county, then in giving 
it impulse and direction in other counties. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of our rally methods are, 
first, their social community spirit; second, their iden- 
tification with, and inclusion of, all Sunday-schools, 
—the idea being to reach and have in line not only the 
large, but the most remote and inconspicuous, country 
Sunday-school; third, emphasize the Sunday- school 
idea; and, fourth, teach Christian patriotism. 

Thus far, during the history of our rallies, we have 
each year had from twenty-five to thirty-five county ral- 
lies, and there is no abatement of interest in them; and 
the general verdict is in favor of their continuance, and 
the indications now are that we shall have more of them 
during 1896 than we had during 1895. 

In counties favorably constituted it has been not un- 
usual to gather ten to fifteen thousand people together, 
and in several instances the Roman Catholic people have 
heartily united, with evident good resultsallaround.. They 
are held during the summer months, when the public 
schools are closed, and usually in the county seats or its 
greatest and most central metropolis. 

But the questions, What value are they to county 
associations? What definite purposes are they sub- 
serving? What real good are they doing? will be 
in the mind of the reader. From close observation, 
and from personal testimonies and printed reports, we 
reply : 

1. They are mighty educators. Who has not realized 
the power there is in the simple massing and marching 
of men? How familiar to all of us are fraternal, mili- 
tary, civic, and political parades! We stop, look on, and 
are impressed by these as simple ocular demonstrations. 
But we know that back of all these is some principle, 
idea, or purpose, which the demonstration emphasizes. 
Here is a Sunday-school parade in which the main Sun- 
day-school strength of a county is collected, old and 
young, teachers and pupils, large and small schools, in 
orderly procession, with the grand old Stars and Stripes 
floating to the breeze,—each person carrying a smal! flag, 
each school preceded by a banner, over and above all the 
symbol of the Lord Jesus Christ. Such a parade is not 
only a wonderfully impressive object lesson, but it stands 
emphatically for, first, faith in the Sunday-school as the 
expositor of the teachings of God’s Word; and, second, 
loyalty to the fundamental doctrines on which our 
government rests, and which assure to us the per- 
petuity of our American institutions. This work of 
impression and education is certainly needed in this 
country to-day. 

2. They promote mutual acquaintanceship and Chris- 
tian fellowship. City and country people mix and com- 
mingle together. Our scattered forces are unified. Con- 
tact is a great generator of power. When people from 
different localities and environments and social standing 
are moved by a common intense purpose, and come into 
warm touch wish exch other, how quickly a sympathy 
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and community of iuterest is established ! 
Sectional and sectarian differences inter- 
pose mighty barriers to the progress of ag- 
gressive Christianity in thiscountry. But 
you get up a good county Sunday-school 
rally, a rousing, enthusi istic one, and peo- 
ple of diverse associations are thrown into 
company; they, for a time, are moved by 
common impulses, and their interests are 
common. 

8. They develop great enthusiasm. They 
not only arouse the public conscience, and 
set unchristian people to thinking, and 
impress them with the numerical strength 
of the Sunday-schoo! army, but they im- 
part genuine enthusiasm; and anything 
which will give Sunddy-school workers 
fresh inspiration, encourage their hearts, 
and reanimate their flagging zeal, should 
be encouraged. And a rousing county 
Sunday-school rally will do all this. 

Then, in our state it is clearly seen that 
these rallies promote the legitimate work- 
ings of the county organizations, The 
township organizations are builded up, 
the schools put on new life, wholesome 
competitions are aroused, and greater in- 
terest taken in county and state conven- 
tions. 

Some of the leading characteristics of a 
successful rally are as follows: There must 
be a live, enthusiastic president of the day, 
who will thoroughly familiarize himself 
with all details. There should be a chief 
marshal, one skilled, if possible, in mili- 
tary tactics, and le will appoint assistants. 
He will have the schools arranged in divi- 
sions, at the head of each the Stars and 
Stripes. Each school should have its own 
captain, and each class be headed by its 
teacher. Banners and appropriate mot- 
toes should be furnished by the schools, 
and every one, old and young, should 
carry a little flag. These rallies should 
teach patriotism. Have one or more good 
bands, and have printed programs, with 
the words of a few standard and patriotic 
hymns. It is fine to have a review stand, 
and on this assemble pastors, speakers, 
county and township officials, and munici- 
pal functionaries. We should aim to 
interest business men, and enlist their 
sympathies in favor of the Sunday-school 
enterprise. Have business places and 
residences decorated with flags and bunt- 
ing. The exercises should consist of two 
or three crisp addresses, martial music, 
songs, and a social basket picnic. 


How to Work up a Rally 


Do it in and through the county asso- 
ciation, which must give leadership and 
inspiration. Decide upon time and place 
well in advance. In the town selecied, 
calla union meeting of pastors, superin- 
tendents, and citizens, and fully explain 
the rally, invite discussion, stir up interest. 
Elect a president and marshal, and a few 
committees should be appointed; namely, 
program, finance, printing, grounds, mu- 
sic, flags, railroad transportation. These 
committees should go right to work. Use 
the county papers, and advertise freely. 
Send out posters and dodgers. Sometimes 
an “advance circular,” explaining the 
matter and giving full hints, is sent to the 
superintendents; then, later, the full pro- 
gram. 


How to Raise the Funds for a Rally 


Some money is, of course, needed. 
amount may be large or small, as the 
finance committee may elect. Each school 
is supposed to equip itself with such ban- 
ners, mottoes, flags, and little things as it 
may need. The expenses are chiefly for 
bands, stands, printing, and mailing bills. 
The idea in Michigan is for the business 
men and citizens of the town where the 
rally is held to contribute to the raising 
of funds needed locally, and nearly al- 
ways there is a quick and liberal response. 


The 


The treasurers of the county associations 
should not be drawn upon for rally ex- 
penses. Those moneysare sacred for other 
purposes. In one of our small counties a 
very fine demonstration was gotten up for 
fifteen dollars. In a county having sev- 
enty-five schools they do nicely with a 
hundred dollars, and they have no trouble, 
in the town where it is held, to raise the 
money. In some counties three and four 
hundred dollars are raised and used. But 
don’t over-do and over-burden the matter 
with excessive expenses and cumbersome 
arrangements. 

Considering the expediency of these 
rallies, let us not overlook the supreme 
reasons which should control us; to wit, 
the Sunday-school is worthy of public and 
popular recognition ; we must put busi- 
ness methods and money into the Lord’s 
work ; that in a Sunday-school rally the 
friends of the Lord Jesus Christ express 
their allegiance to him as the world’s 
Saviour and Friend. Said the Psalmist, 
“We will rejoice in thy salvation, and in 
the name of our God we will set up our 
banners,” and our rally-day “banners” 
announce to the world the glorious fact of 
our recognition of the Lord God omnipo- 
tent, and our faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the only Saviour of the world. 


Owosso, Mich. 
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The advertising rate of The Sunday School 
Times is 80 cents per line or one or more 
insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on an 
advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far as tt will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
igea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
Advertisers are free to examine the subscription 
list at any time. For Terms of Subscription, see 
fourteenth page. 
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Sufferers from coughs, sore-throat, ete., 
should be constantly supplied with Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches. 





For nervous headache use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, 
Me., says: “ Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous diseases—nervous headache, nervous 
dy:pepsia, neuralgia, and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly tried.” 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 
Send for descriptive list to 


33 East 17th Street, New York 
Ward & Drummond 


Sunday-school books and 
supplies a specialty 
164 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


"$200 in Gold Given 
Of Special Interest to Students and Teachers 


Rn. H. Woopwarp Courany of Baltimore, Md.,are 
making a most liberal offer of $200 to any one w ho} will 
sell -.0) copies of “ Gems of Religions Thought,” a new 
book by Talmage. This is one of the most popular 
books publisbe 3 editions sold in @days. Agents 
sell 10 to 15 copies aday. An }stey organ, retail price 
$270, given for selling 110copies in 3 months. A $1v0 bi- 
cycle given for selling 80 copies in 2 months. A gold 
watch for selling 0) copies in une month. This pre 
miuim in addition tocommission. Comptete outfit, 35c 
Freight paid, credit given. Agents wanted also for 
“Talks to *hildren about Jesns.” 130,000 copies sold, 
anditisnow sellit psaaeee than ever. Same terms and 
conditions 28 on of Religious Thought.” Other 
pope pooksaad Bibles also. They offerspecialand 
most liberal rates tostudentsand t 


$200, 57 who won 
the $399 premium, and 7% made over $130 for their 
summer work. Write them immediately 


WANTED 











« Messiah Victorious,” prenarcd by J. E. 
is a fine ser- 
vice containing responsive readings, interspe' 


rsed 
with appropriate songs. Price, 5 cents per single 
copy. 


“ec Easter Selections, ” — G, for 1896, con- 








ceded by a set of selected responsive readings. 
5 cents per single copy. 


A Special Circular 


Pric e, 


will be sent free on application. 
The new music for 1896 is very fine, in- 


above named, splendid solos and ducts, 
and fine anthems for thé choir. 
CANTATAS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
Flower Praise (20c.). Festival of the Flowers (30c.). 
Under the Paims (30c.). 


The Musical Visiter for March will contain a 
supplement ot Easter anthems. Price, 15 cents, 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
Cincinnati. New York, a hicago. 


EASTER MUSIC 


THE NEW DAWN 


A new service of Scripture recitation and song, 


each of the above sent for 10 cents. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 


122 Nassau Street, New York 


SERVICES for the 8. School. 
omplete with New Carols, Scrip- 
ture Readings: and Kecitations 
Enclose 15e for samples of the 3 latest. JERUSALEM 
or The Land of Palme, by Gabriel. A Sacred Oratorio 
Qcantate for Adults, 0c. GEO. F. ROSCHE &CoO. 











SONGS FOR SPRING TIME 


Bighest | Praise, for the Sabbath-School. 
$0 per 100 copies. 


—————e 


n pretty carols, pre- | 


containing a list of our large and 
varied stock of music for Easter | 


cluding in addition to the two publications | 


by W. L. Mason. Price, 5 cents each ; $4 per | 
100, not prepaid. 
DAWN OF HOPE 

A service for Easter, by W. L. Mason. Price, 

5 cents cach; $4 per 100, not prepaid. 
LAW AND GOSPEL 

A service for Easter, by W. L. Mason, Price, 

5 cents each; $4 per 100, not prepaid. One of 











JCHICAGO, 940 W. Madison st. NEW YORK, 44 E. 23d Sh). 


Educational 














a Hon. T.V. Powderly of Pa., Ex-General 
Master Workman Kn his of Labor, 
H. Waite of Ohio, retired 
army officer and kinsman of Chief Jus- 
B tice Waite, Mrs. A. D. Leach of Indians, 
a stenographer, J. H. eever of Michi- 
an, a farmer's son, G. Bessy of 
ichigan, a school teacher, J. M. Boyer 
of Oh . Vawter of 
Hobert M4 Meerery of 
3 Ohio, a county ofticer J. H. ps, Uta i 
foreman of the U. R’ y. Sho ~— 
f and hundreds besides studied 
) with us, by mail, and are now be 
ticing successfully. The story of their 
success aud how you can accomplish 
the same results is told ina ponerse 


# flenry De 


catalogue and a unique book of four 
+ bundred testimonials, from every State 
and every class, sent you free on your 
7 uest. Address 
e wre Cosverpentense School of Law, 
Prt. Derrorr, Micniean, 
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Do not Stammer 


Endorsed by Hon. John Wanamaker, ex- 
Postmaster-Gen. U.8.; Prof. Horatio C. ny ee 
M.D., LL.D., University of Pennsylvania ; and 
Bishop Cy ras D. Foss, hurch, Phila., 
Pa, Can refer also to John “in Wattles & Co., 
publishers of Tae Sunday School Times. 

Send for 54-page pamphiet to the PHILADEI- 
PHIA INSTITUTE, 1083 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

EpWIn 8, JOHNSTON, 
Principal and Founder. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


Mechanical Drawing, Steam Bag ineeringe 
(Stationary, Marine, Locomotive), Electricity, 
R. RR. ond’ Bridge Bagincerint, p eummeenes 
Heating. Students make ra in 
Drawing. Send for free ¢ c = ar, stating 
subject you wish to study, to 





YT MORY 


IR 10 CENTS. 





Christian Endeavor Hymns, for young peopt 
£30 per 100 copies. 
Do not substitute inferior books because of lower 
price. The best are cheapest! 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO 
76 E. 9 9th &t., New Y ork. — 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Good singing in the Sunday-school or 
young people’s meetings always follows the 
introduction of ** LIVING HYMNS,’’— 
Wanamaker and Sweney. Price, 50c. by mail. 


Philadel phia iz: J. HOOD ono Chicago 


1024 Arch St. w. Madison St. 
Are You Making 
the Most of Yourself ? 


The magazine which will help you to succeed is 
The Phrenological Journal, 1 wideawake 
= nentof human nature. Are ou usi thought 

tact in bringing up your children? The Cuiip 
Cr LTURE DEPARTMENT will Ag ¥ + yh- ou to study the 
characteristics of each child | ~F aed for 
sample copy and a ca‘alogue of helpful books. 





POWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
27 East 21st Street, 


New York 











| Jounger att 
er | have fun and 
| make money 
&c | printing for 
others. Type- 
setting casy by 


Juul printed 
instructions, 





s, Ke. 
maker KELSEY | mC GO. "Meriden. Conn 
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Sribeat Taenannee COLLEGE. . will 
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QaSETrARS BY MAIL. Com 
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College fc Bldg. Buttalos-¥, .¥. 


"ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 


43 Broadway, New York 





‘ree. Write 
Pa. 


INDEN HALL (foreviag) BEMINARY, Lititz, 


4 Lanc. Co., Pa. For girls and young women. 
Founded 1794. CHARLES B. Suv LTz, .D., Prin. 
poster at.. Bow 
= Rich aa poor welcome. 
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Write Gaze where and 
when you wish to travel, 
aud they will inform how 
and the cost. Escorted 

es for winter, spring, orsummer. Tickets 
» ed for independent travel everywhere. 
» Choice berths on all steamsnine-— no extra cost. 
) See Tourist Gazette (by mail yee), and save 
fully: full infor- 
mation free. Address HuNRY GAzk & Sons, LAG. 





money. State your wishes care 
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Universal Tourist Agents, 3 Broadway, N.Y.: | 
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_ Address H.S, Paine, M.D.,Glen’s Pulte, N, 


FOC OFC TPF OV FCC FOC FOC Tre 


EUROPEAN TOURS. “ith, “year. 
ferconaty condacted by Dr. and Mra, 

Paine. Limited party now forming. Un- 

¢o%* equalled arrangements. Terms reasonable. 


Y. 
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(Pocket 
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within reach, it is worth 


cents each. 


gold edges. 


throughout for every-day use. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 
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T ODD moments, when the Bible or lesson paper 
something to a busy teacher 
have the next Sunday’s lesson right at hand. 

Twenty-five cents buys a beautiful little book, bound in fine 
cloth, containing all the lessons of the International series for 
1896 in both Common and Revised Versions, the golden texts, 
and fifty-two blank pages for notes. 


Fifty cents buys the same book bound in fine morocco with 
Five or more copies, 

The book is just right for the vest-pocket (42% inches), 
printed on thin, tough paper, and strongly bound,—in fact made 
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The International Geese 


Edition) 


is not 
to 


Five or more copies, 20 


40 cents each. 


Walaut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, February 15, 1896. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.’ 


Terms of Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage : 


One Copy, One year.................sceeeeeees $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 
set of teachers, or of scholars, 


Any school or ony 
will supplied with as mony copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) nailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

‘or five or more — in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.90 each, and partly ina 
geckage to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 

jes 


The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others In the same school fet theirs from another, the 
popen will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to pack- 

clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that 
large packages may be divided Into smaller packagee 
of five or more copies each, if desired, 
Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 


2 pockage. 

Additions may be made at any time to aclub—sucia 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

r. subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
@ as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is malled, separately . at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
pF fed) can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 


THE SUNDAY 


.-9COttS 
Emulsion 


Will Relieve a 
Stubborn Cough 


when ordinary specifics 
fail. It restores strength 
to the weakened. organs 
and gives the system | 


theforceneededtothrow | 
off the disease. 


soc. and §r.0o at all druggists, 














Church Furnishings 


James G. Wilson 


74 W. 23d St., New York 


Send 3 two-cent st. mps for tliustrated catalog. 


Patentee and 
Manufacturer 















have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a package to a separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the subscrip- 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
a peckage club subscriber intends to change hisor her 
adress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 


‘ ok, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, 
both county and state. 


All addresses should include 


Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 


fon than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the peseiners by stating that 
the olfib he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by............ 
The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time id for, unless by special request. 
rs for a club will invariably be discontinued 
Rehte expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionarics, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the Individual eddresses, or in 
a package to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, F. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Wakut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





aac setae cosend $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other claims......... Pes. ww 
Surplus over all Liabilities,.............. 309,117.89 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 18906. 
$2,400,584.53. 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, Presiden/. 
CHAS, P. PEROT. Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Gent. Aoft. 
DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charlies P. Perot, 
Is;ael Morris, Jos. E. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8S. Hutchinson Charlies 8S. Whelen, 
Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale, 
Jobn 8S. Gerhard 


NICE HOME 


350 Ac AyS well, some timber, large lot wood, 
om! orchard,.cood buildings on good road, near 
tichmond, good neighborhood, good water. Will 

divide. Write for sree cat 


log 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 


ON YEAR Ist MORTGAGES on tm 


P| % proved farms In Red River Valley, North 
2 Dakota 


Write to me 
J. H. McCULLOUGH, Milton, N. D, 


The | 
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ROLLING PARTITIONS 

| for dividing church and school buildings, sound 
proof and airticht. In different woods. With black- 
yoard surface if required. 20.0 churches and many 


Venetian blinds in all woods. 








| 
} 
| public school buildings are using them. 
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Church Finances 
Greatly Augmented. 


To fill your church with interested 
people is the way to have a healthy trea- 
sury. This is easily done by using the 
masterpieces of the world to proclaim 
the gospel to the eye as well as speak it 
to the ear. Everybody sings the gospel 
from the lantern screen. 


Write for pamphlet, ‘‘ Solved; or, The Sunday Eve- 
ning Problem."” Read its hints, and the actual expe- 
rience of pastors who have tried the new plan, It is 
mailed for the asking. Hlustrated catalogue 20 cents, 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Branches: 16 Beekman St., New York, 
Boston; 244 Washington St. CHICAGO: 196 La Salle St, 
KANSAS CITY (Mo.): 515 East Mth St, MINNEAPOLIS; 1564 
Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA: 7 arket St. SAN FRAN- 
cisco: 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND: 411 Couch St, 
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SUBJECTS. LOWEST PF 
SEND. FOR CATALOG 


~ L.MANASSE 


88 MADISON *' CHIACO | 


LANTERNS] 


riot 
SS A ft 
Home Amusement. 265 


ofitadl 
Lan for Catalogue, free 
MCALLISTER, itr. Optician, 49 Nassau St., M. ¥. 
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The Great G 
> church LIGHT 
2 Frink’s for electric, gas, or oil, 
Patent ve the most power- 
z il, softest, cheapest, 
s Reflectors and best light known 
2 for churches, halls, and public 
3 buildings. Send size of room. Book 
= of light and estimate free 
4 Don't be deceived by cheap imita- 
| a —— I. P. FRINK, 
S51 Pearl Street New York. 
tHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUF 
i L hag 
In The World. 
) AL. (Co and Tin.) 
| Send For and © 
| McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MB | 


| . = NS 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
E.W.Vanduazen Co., Relis & Chim . 

oerr and he Church Bells & Chimes. 

Highest Award at World's Fair. yt at 

Mid-winter Exp’a, Price, terms, etc., sup) free 





BROWNS 
renc 
DRESSING 
son Game 


ren’s Boots 
and Shoes 


It is the most 
reliable dressing 
upon the market, 
and more of 
Brown’s French 
Dressing is sold 
throughout the 
world than any 
other make. 


Ask your dealer for it and ac- 
cept no substitute; take only 


BROWN’S 
French Dressing. 


LE 








ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


W. L. Douctas 


$3. SHOE *Woklo:"* 


If you pay $4 to 86 for shoes, ex- Ss 
3. 


amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and 

see what a good shoe you can buy for 
OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
than any 
3 N other 
manufacturer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom, 


Ask your dealer for our 85, 
84, $3.50, 62.50, 82.25 Shoes; 
$2.50, $2 and 81.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory, enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe (cap or plain), size and 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill 
your order, Send for new Illus- 
trated Catalogue to Box N. 


W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 











, Church Furnishings 


Church and Lodge 
Furniture, 
Opera Chairs, - 

Invalid Chairs 


S. C. SMALL & CO., 


90 Canal St., Boston 
Catalogs sent. 

















GRAND RAPIOS.MICH/T. | 


- PULPIT FURNITURE. 
A. B. & E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
DS = Send for illustrated catalogue. 
CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 

FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 


GEO. D. SWAN, successor to BAxtTER C. Swan, 
246 South Second Street. Phila., Pa. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or new. 
Send for catalog. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 35 Cherry St., N. Y. 
PATENT PORTABLE 
REEL BLACKBOARD 

Nearly 70 feet of surface. Cheapest and best. 
Indispensable for Sunday-schools, 
classes, audiences. For further in- 
formation apply to 
F. H. Russet, Bridgeport, Conn. 



















Emmanuel 


(From “ The Rivulet,” by Thomas T. Lynch.] 


HY stooped the Majesty on high? 
Why spake so simply the Allwise ? 
How came Omnipotence to sigh ? 
Why wept the Joy of all the skies? 


Shall, then, the Father all things know 
Except the children’s want and pain ? 

And in his heart all sunshine glow, 
Except the sunshine after rain ? 


And all great things may he perform 
Save greatly fill a humble part ? 

And rule, but never feel, the storm 
That buffets us in face and heart ? 


And may he in abstrusest lore 
Teach angels his eternal sway, 

But never come to our own door 
To give us comfort for the day ? 


Day’s burden off, its labors done, 

oor lodging at the weary end 

Had he, of gold and silver none, 
A needy man, and all men’s friend. 


Be glad, the world of toils and scorns 
But perfects him whom first it mars; 

Oh! love him for his crown of thorns, 
Then praise him for his crown of stars, 


CAB 


What Constitutes Personal 
. Efficiency ? 
[W.J., in The Psychological Review. ] 


j 
T IS one thing to have this intellectual’ 
condition of genius, and another te 
become effective in history as a genius, 
and to figure in biographical dictionae 
ries. We all know intellects of first-rate 
original quality whose names are written 
in water because of the inferiority of 
the other elements of their nature, their 
lack of remote ideals and unifying aims, 
of passion and of staying power. On 
the other hand, we know moderate 
intellects who become effective and 
even famous in the world’s work - be 
cause of their force of character, their 
pene interests and doggedness of 
will. ; 

To do anything with one’s genius re- 

uires passion; to do much requires 

> mon Hence it comes that the 
intense sensibility of the psychopathic 
temperament, when it adds itself to a 
first-rate intellect, greatly increases the 
chances that the latter will bear effec- 
tive fruits. 

To be liable to obsession by ideas, not to 
be able to rest till they are “ worked off,” 
ought then to be, as they indeed are, traits 
of character often found amongst the men 
whose names figure as those of geniuses 
in the cyclopedias. But these traits have 
no essential connection with the sort of 
intellect that makes the men geniuses. 
We may find them combined with any 
sort of intellect, as we find first-rate in- 
tellect combined with any sort of char- 
acter. 

The names of Emerson, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whittier, and Holmes, would 
probably be those first written by any one 
who should be asked for a list of the ge- 
niuses of the community in which I write. 
Although belonging to the class of poets 
(the species of genius most akin to psy- 
chopathy by the sensibility it demands), 
these men were all distinguished for bal- 
ance of characterahd common sense. So 
Schiller,so Browning, so George Saud. In 
poets like Shelley, Poe, De Musset, on the 
other hand, we have the intellectual and 
or eeggaeg gifts without the powers of inhi- 

ition. 

In the sphere of action we have a simi- 
lar diversity of mixture: we find the all- 
round men like Washington, Cavour, 
and Gladstone; the great intellects and 
wills with no hearts, like Frederic the 
Great; the intense hearts and wills with 
narrow intellects, like Garibaldi and John 
Brown; the stubborn wills with mediocer 
hearts and intellects, like George III or 
Philip IL; and, finally, the real cranks 
and half-insane fanatics, often with much 
of the equipment of effective genius ex- 
cept a normal set of “ideas.” It all de- 
pends on the mixture; only as the 
elements vary independently, the chances 
that a freak of nature in the line of human 
greatness will be as exceptionally strong in 
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all three elements of character as he is in 
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any one of them, is small. Hence some 
lop-sidedness in almost all distinguished 

mages; hence the rarity of the Dantes, 
Be. Bernards, and Goethes among the chil- 
dren of men. 





Don’t buy cheap, trash 
ings that are dear at any 
You pay but a trifle 
more for 


price. 





BIAS 
VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDINGS 
and save your time, your money 
and your dress. 

Look for “S. H. & M.” on the 


label and take no other. 
if your dealer -will not supply you 
we will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York 
City. 


OI 





WPS) 


The “ LINENE” are the best and most economical 
collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alfk e, being reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind, 

ft well, look well, and wear well. A box of ten 

rs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 

collar and of cuffs by for 

ame style and 
EVERSIB 





A sam r six 
cents. size. Address, 
LE COLLAR COMPANY 


RE 
77 Franklin 8t., New York. 24 Exchange Pl1., Boston. 


Gn Walls 


may be changed—made beautiful atsmall cost. 


_ NEW WALL PAPERS 


less than common prices. 
Bamples end guide pering, EE. Descri and 
state pries you wanes pie. * ERES..! — yh... $1. 
CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 1233 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 


WALL PAPER | 


Samples free from largest wall-paper concern in U.S. 
Kayser & Allman “ 7%) MarketSt. Phila. 
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Primary 
Teachers! 


Mr. Marion Lawrance, General Secretary 
of the Ohio State Sunday-school Association, 
says: “‘ This is the best book we know of for 
primary teachers.”’ 

Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts, President of the 
International Primary Union, says: ‘‘ We wish 
every primary teacher might read ”’ it. 


Lucy Wheelock, Chauncy Hall School, 
Boston, sayse “No book I have seen gives a 
more loving insight into child life.’’ 


Eva D. Kellogg, Editor of Primary Educa- 
tion, says: “I have read every word of that 
book. . . . How grateful Iam for humanity and 
the children that you have written such a book !”’ 


Elizabeth Harrison, Principal of Chicago 
Kindergarten College, says: ‘‘ No one can read 
that little book without acquiring more loving 
sympathy, more psychical knowledge of chil- 
dren’s needs, their struggles, and their victories. 
. . . It ought to be in the hands of every earnest 
parent.” 

Hon. William T. Harris, LL.D., United 
States Commissioner of Education, says: “‘ Its 
pathos and its delicacy, as well as the educational 
influence pervading it, make it desirable that 


you should publish i:.’’ 


Many other eminent workers, in day-schools 
and Sunday-schools, also bear witness to the 
merit and far-reaching usefulness of Mr. Patrmr- 
son Dv Bors’s book, 


Beckonings 
from Little Hands 


Handsomely bound in cloth and gold, gilt 
top, 182 pages, illustrated with designs and 
drawings by the author and with process- 
work copies from photographs. Price, g1.25. 
For sale by bookseliers, or sent, — at 
this price, by the publishers. 


Joha D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Wataut St. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
i et On we 
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are usually a sign that a woman has more than enough to do; that all 
her time and strength are utilized in doing heavy work; that she 
don’t use GOLD DUST WASHING POWDER. If she did use this 
great cleaner, her heavy work wouid be so lightened that the little 











things needn’t he neglected. 
‘WASHING 


GOLD DUS Pane 


gives a woman time to rest, time to go, time to read, and t 


ime to 
sew. Every housewife should have a supply of this great help. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 











































































‘There is E 
* There is Economy . 
. In wearing the SHAWKNIT FLALF-F{OSE, 
NS for they are the MOST DURABLE as well as the best-fitting. \ 
c Testimonials to the effect that they are the best, and N 
c CHEAPEST IN THE END \ 
Bs NS 


My 


are received every day from all classes of wearers. 


None genuine unless stamped hawt, on the toe, 


[Sux ron Drsomrnivs Paice-List, Suaw Stockiné Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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RARE SWEET PEAS 


Our BEAUTIFUL BOUQUET COLLECTION, comprising over 30 
varieties of Eckford’s, New Giant, Gilt Edge Strain. The finest collection ever 
brought together by any seedsman. Every color, combination, and shade are 
represented, from darkest crimson to snow: 
of ordinary sweet peas, Xe very ope of the newest and rarest sweet peas, 
the fashionable and popuiar flower ofthe day. This magnificent collection con- 
tains over ome ounce of sced (enough for a hedge), and we send it, together 
with ahem directions for growing sweet peas, a copy of our new illastrated 
cata for 1896 and 20¢c, premium coupon, on receipt of only 10 cents. 
Our catalog contains many new things that cannot be obtained elsewhere. If 
you send silver for the above, we include, absolutely free, a regular 20c. packet 
of our world famous ROYAL PRIZE PANSIES, said by good judges to sur- 
pass anything in pansies seen at the World’s Fair; flowers three inches across, 
spotted, striped, and mottled in endless variety. We make this offer to get you 
to try our seeds, as we know, after atrial, you will use no others. The offer is 
good for 30 daysonuly. The above seeds are —. the same as we advertise in 
our catalog for 45 cents, and thousands of packets have been sold at that price. 


Address, at once, 
0. M. RICHARDSON & CO., 
Floiists and Seedsmen, . ~ CANTON, MAINE, 


$250.00 FOR 











white, with flowers double the size 











TOMATOES. This " the most wonderful Tomato we over 


saw; will ripen in the cold North where 












others will not. a beauty, very smooth, and ¢o early that it more than pleases 
every one. The Seed need not plan until April or May, and will give an 
ebundance of ripe fruit. Be sure te try it. 
ALL HEAD CABBAGE—Very early. Bure to be all head. 


SRUREMHEAD CABKAGE—is sure & head, of large size, ex- 
cellent quality and a good keeper. Singie heads have weighed Wibs. 
JAPANESE CLIMBING CUCUMBER—A wonderful va- 
r riety from Japan, and will climb a trellis, wire netting, or any sup- 
a > portStoSfect. Fruits early and continually; leng, tender, excel- 
lent for seus. Pleases all and a wonderful curiosity. 
GOLDEN TOM THUMB POP-CORN—< perfect little wonder, produces several 
golden ears to each stalk, excellent for ping. 
EARLY FORTUNE POTA is a wonderful variety, earliest in the world. 
Planted 6 weeks after the Barly Kose, matured at same time aud yielded over 3 times as many. 
ia every garden in U. &. this rear and offer a He e Prize for largest 
from one potato. Instructions with potato which is worth §1. to any one. 
---We will send a packeteach of Barly Tomato, All Head Barly and 
baze, nese Climbing Cucumber, 1 car Tom Thumb Pop Corn.and | whole Barly Fortune 
Potato (packed from frost) with a Garden Agnual (nothing published like it) for only 25cts. 
Cj Every person sending M. 0. or silver fur above Collection, and names of three friends who 4 
buy Seeds, we will send ‘‘Suceese With the Garden,”’ a monthly magasine,one year free, and SOc. WEEKS From 
seeds. Order stouce, Address FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, Bex sg, ROSE HILL, 


_WILSON’S 1896 ED, CATALOG. 
| PLANT, TREE, and SE FE D Live Stock Annual 


| The most reliable work of the kind published. Guaranteed garden, flower, and field seeds. Choice roses and rare 
| flowering plants, spring-blooming bulbs, fruit-trees, small fruits, thoroughbred land and water fowls, registered 
pigs, German hares, etc. Catalog /ree. SAMUEL WILSON, Mechanicsville, Pa. 


BURPEE'SSEEDS 


Seeds,otherw ise the price is ten cents (lessthan cost). It isa bright BOOK of s 
of illustrations and colored plates painted from mature. It tells all about the BEST 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plaster 


_ BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 








Millions "%% Pearlin 


C 





hiladelphia 


card addressed as above will bring you BURPEE’S FARM sleauas. for 1896,if you intend to | 
Sebthee with hun- | 
S| 5S that Grow! 


Itr 


TPPETER HENDERSON & CO'S 


New Free Devivery System 
DELIVERS THEIR FAMOUS 


SEEDS 





AT CATALOGUE PRICES, 


FRE Ee 
T0 aNY POST OFFICE IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Our New Manual of ‘ Every- 
thing for the Garden’’ is the 
grandest ever issued. It not only 
nen the way to successful gardening, 
ut is, as well, a careful gleaning of the 
world’s newest and best in Seeds, Plants 
and Bulbs. Its 160 pages, size 9x11 
inches, are embellished with over 500 
engravings, and contain, besides, 6 
beautiful colored plates of Nevelties in 
Seeds and Plants. 
to trace our adver- 


NOW THE 9 tising we make 


the following unusually liberal offer: To 
every one who will state where this advertise- 
ment was seen, and who encloses us 20 cents 
(in stamps), we will mail the Manual, and also 
send, free of charge, our famous soc. /oncer 
Collection of Seeds, containing one packet 
each of New Mammoth Mignonette, New 
Bonfire Pansy, New ‘ Blue Ribbon"’ Sweet 
Peas, Succession Cabbage, Prizetaker Onion, 
and ‘“‘ Table Queen” Tomato, in a blue en- 
velope which, when emptied and returned, 
will be accepted as a 2sc. cath payment on 
any order of goods selected from ual to 
the amount of $: and upward. 


|| PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., Wew York. e 
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PLANTING 


well begun is half done. Begin 
well by getting Ferry’s Seeds. 
Don’t let chance termine 
your crop, but plant Ferry’s 
Seeds. nown and sold 
everywhere. 
fore you plant, get 


Ferry s Seed Annual 


Contains more prac 
tical information for farmers 


and gardeners than many highe 
priced text books. Mailed free, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., DETROIT, MICH, 
0. & a other desirable flowers,in the 
2th annual edition of our New Guide to Rose 
Culture—just out for 1896, This ROSES 
zine will be mailed free on re- 
quest. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 


H 


NEV Guide for 1896 Finest 
book ever published, contains nearly 100 
pages, al! printed in colors, plans for best 
poultry houses, sure remedies and recipes 
for all diseases, and howto make poultry 
and gardening pay. Sent post paid for 6c. 
John Bauscher ,Jr., box 108Preeport, Ill, 


INGUBATORS: 


Illustrated Com- 
Our 100, Pete & Catalogue will 
tell what you want to know about 


PROFITS IN POULTRY 
Price We. (stamps or silver) 
TOR 


i 
RE CUBATOR & BROODER CO. Ouiney m.§ 








Learn how tw get, grow, and 
care for the famous D. & C. 
Roses, and how to cultivate all 


splendidly illustrated 110 page 
book and sample of our maga 



























No time lost with 
WHITMAN’S 
+ INSTANTANEOUS 


CHOCOLATE. 


i Taste, flavor and E. § 
wity the best. Put up! 
pound and half- 















Stephen F. Whitman a 


& Son, A 
me Sole Mfrs. Philadeiphia. 9 


‘-EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


In ordering goods, or in making ii- 
quiry concerning anything advertised i 
this paper, you will oblige the publishcr 
as well as the advertiser, by stating ti 
you eaw the advertisement in The / 
day School Time $. 
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“ BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house. This picture shows the wrong way. Do 
you wish to know the right way? Buy a cake of 


Barouio and try it in your next house-cloaning and 


you will appreciate the diff 
will never be without st again. 





© 80 1f ach that you | 
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Faultiess Form, 
delightful comfort, perfect health and 


grace—every, breath a free Ofe, every 
move an easy one—the invariable result 


of living in the 
FERRIS’ sexs: 
SENSE 


CORSET WAIST 
The favorite of all women who wish to 
dress well and feel well. Mude in styles ¢ 
to suit every figure—long or short waist, ¢ 
high or low bust. P 
Children's, 2be. to foc. Misses’, fic. to $1. q 
Ladies’, $1 to $2 or sale by all retailers. q 
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That's why the Ivory Comb is 
ure good for Baby. The soft hair 
and tendér scalp should be 
touched only by a clean, delicate Baby Comb. 
We are the largest Ivory Comb cutters in the 
world. We make them with or without handles 
—in three grades of Ivory—called, Ist, Pratt 
Read—2d, American—3d, Saybrook. We will 
send you a pure Ivory Comb of small size, 
together with a full description of our many vari- 
eties upon receipt of 8 cents in stamps. 











P. O. Box 666. Deep River, Conn. 
PO EO OD ED OO ee 


DEAL SPRING BEDS. Our booklet, “ \ ide- 
Facts 





awake 


your state, sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 
Foster Bros. Mre. Co., 13 Clay St., Utica, xy 








Im ordering goods, or in making inquiry concernin 
an g advertised in this paper, — will oblige the 
as well aa the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the a 


the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 
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PRATT, READ & COMPANY, ' 


about Sieep,”’i/lustrating and des. rib- | 
ing them, together with an up-to-date pocket map of 
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Ceveland'’s 


“Pure and Sure.” 





BAKING POWDER. 


Each ingredient is tested before compounding, and 
it must be found of the highest standard The baking 
powder itself is tested. That’s why each spoonful does 


perfect work. 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 











F YOU DON’T KNOW, ask the prac 





Pittsburgh. 
BEYM=R-BAUMAN . . ° 

Pittsburgh. tical, responsible painter —ask anyone 
DAVI3-CHAMBERS ° “ s . 
% Pisteburgh. whose business it is to know —and he 
ANoHOR faces will tell you to use Pure’ White Lead and 
ECKSTEIN ' {| Pure Linseed Oil, They make the best and 
ATLANTIC . ° 
intien most durable paint. To be sure of getting 

vm > New York. 
P W hite Lead 
ULSTER 
7 ure te Lea 
papa Cem om ewe 
SHIPMAS examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
COLLIER ’ 
orton For colors use the Nationat Leap Co.’s 
np ssa, | '"“ | Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. No trouble 
em A Rg to make or match a shade. 
ee Pamphlet giving valuable informati d d showi | 
MORLEY Cleveland of colors free; also cards showing pictures of saiiee aomeat different 
SALEM : designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
on Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint. 
ceed NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


i Broadway, New York. 


















requires most careful washing 
with perfectly pure soap. There 
isonly one perfect soap—that’s 


O 


Ez ARE. 


Can be used with the most deli- 

cate fabrics. Costs but a trifle— 
five cents. Your dealer has it. 
Made only by 


The NW. K. Fairbank Company, , 


. Chicago, New York, 
(2 ‘ 
iAt- 
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Asay Sees 


The New York World says: 
offered so cheap. 

The Chicago Tribune says: They will be in great demand by 
people of artistic taste. 
Py Over 2,000,000 rolls of paper from ‘ 
we 


pay 


re: =e 


f 
$e 
¥: 


A, 
Vee , 
48 yw 
> SV 


ALFRED  PEATS Shs 
WALL PAPER 3% 


We will mail yon samples fnee of our Prize Patterns, 1896 
Series, and our guide, ‘ 

® description of 
terns and colorings. 


ow to Paper,” if you willsendusa 
our rooms to aid us in selecting suitable pat- 


Our new $1,000 Prize Designs are the handsomest and 


most artistic papers manufactured and are only 


10 cents and up per roll. 
None so beautiful, so perfect or 


3 cents and up per roll. 
WE PREPAY THE FREICHT. 


AGENTS WANTED. Onc agent wanted in each town, who can 
furnish good references to sell from our large sample books on 
commission, and to whom we can refer all requests for samplics 


in their viejaisy. Experience not necessary. Agent's outfit, 
complete, $1.00. 


PRICES AND SAMPLES ARE OUR BEST ARGUMENT. jf 
Write to nearest address. * 





















REWARD 


sentence of the thief. 








O’NEILL’S 
6th Ave., 20th to 2ist Street 
NEW YORK 


~ 


Importers 
and Retailers 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Cloaks, 
Costumes, Fancy Goods, China, 
Glassware, Furniture, House 
Furnishings, Etc. 


Shopping by Mail 


Send -for 
Our Catalogue 


Free to out-of-town 


the demand always 
. the supply. 














stolen wheel, but is not payable to more than one person in an 


Arla litle, htt ls 


y case. 
ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., INDIANAPOLIs, IND 


ARE THE CHOICE 
OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is high grade, and one that 
is simply claimed to be. Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 
of a new Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen 96 Waverley 
during 1896, payable upon presentation to us of satisfactory proof of the facts and the 
This reward is open to every one excepting the owner of the 








Aili alia lll lta, ll 


Letter 
Writing 





Is delightful when you use the 
popular 


BUNKER HILL 
writin rs. Samples representing over 
250 va: cties for 4 conte, if : 3 
not keep and will not supply you. 
Samuel Ward Co. 
49 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 


All MAKES and ust be closed 
BOSTON LINEN, Agents wanted, bond for Aecariptive bargsio 
BOSTON BOND, and G. K. 


SECOND-HAND BICYCLES 


MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 





our Stationer does 
Bushnell's Perfect Letter-Copyin 
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ALVAE 1 Mfr. 106 S. 4th St., 
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Same asa Press. No Press Required. 


like this cut, 


or your 
choice of 
50p other 
designs, 
mailed for 





“sheets free. 


794 Catalogues 
LADIES’ TEA GOWN, gu 
Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42. five cents. 


NEW IDEA PATTERN CO., 





F 2: ge golden 
opinions. ey also make ect copies, as very 
4 mf le know Stationers sell them. 


390 and 192 West Broadway, 











list free. Address, Mrs. J. 


Is a pleasure when you deal 
with a reliable house. We guar- 
antee perfect satisfaction to the 
customer or refund the money. 


We are now booking names 
for our Spring and Summer 
Illustrated Catalogue, Mailed 
residents, 
We advise you to send your 
name now if you wish one, as 
exceeds 


Fit guaranteed 


Ten Cents. 


New York. 


WATCH CHAIN. woven from one’s hair,$1. Price- 
Gossett, Mfg., Babcock, Ind. 





not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
¥. 
























